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the merit which is the only one frequently pos- 
sessed by bad portraits and busts—it is probably 
like what Cassar was. he ee 8 OS ee 
painful, yet keen, ression ; 

the eal ons sone large, i 
aspect is such as medical men tell 


small, icture, with 
much the appearance of having bea painted 
with a view to the execution of a er work. 
If it has not been thus repeated, its merits 
well fit for such a development—it shows an 





ambitious pretension, well worthy, with be- 
coming ” tions, or. - a ae kable 
passage of hi ’ y G. B. O'Neil is an- | 

marriage subject, called ‘ The ae | 
Morn—sunshine and shade.”” From within 
porch of a humble dwelling in the churchyard, | 
we look out on a joyous wedding-party just 
issuing from the church. As a contrast to 
the gaiety of these is an aged widow, sit- 
ting within the recess of a cottage-porch, over- 
whelmed with grief at therecent loss of her 
husband. In looking here 0 the dispositions 
of this work—the subject of w a pee na 
easy as it is realised—we ev ere | 
a mastery of resource equal to the disposal | 
of those embarrassing emergencies which 
are continually presenting themselves in the 
ae, sone: of every work of Art. Mr. O’Neil is 
too humble in his aspirations; he might with 
perfect right have quoted here from Job, 
or at least John Bunyan. By A Bon- 
heur, in a work called ‘ Landscape with Sheep,’ 
a worthy example of the French school of 
animal-painting, with much of what French 
painters have taken from the Dutch. It isin 
some sketchy, but the freedom is not of 
that kind which bids for admiration of executive 
sleight of hand: there is not a touch that we 
can dispense with. In a work of the same 
class, by the veteran Verboeckhoven, called 
‘The Mothers,’ is a trait of animal nature, 
often painted, but never unwelcome, when set 
forth so pointedly as we see it here. The 
mothers are a ewe and a she-goat, with respec- 
tively their lamb and kid—the party bei 
driven with care by the shepherd's 4 . 
Verboeckhoven claims, we have heard, Mr. T. 
8. Cooper as his pupil. Whether it be so or not, 
we are always reminded—and this detracts by no 
means from the high merits of Mr. Cooper—of 
the Dutch school of animal-painting by his 
works, of which we have here one of his best 
productions, painted in 1856, and worked out 
with all the care that distinguishes his most 
valuable pictures. By H. B. Willis is ‘ Cattle 
in a Stream,’ with characteristics very different 
from those of the foreign works we 
considering. The painter in this case invites 
us to contemplate species and “ breeding ;”” and 
the examples which Mr. Willis has given us in 
this way are very remarkable. This is a pi 
ture unusually for this artist, but it is 
carried out with all the nicety and precision of 
his smaller works. There is another cattle sub- 
ject by De Haas, a production of rare merit in 
the very best spirit of the present Dutch school 
of animal-painting. 

Two remarkable examples of Creswick are 
here: one an early picture, ‘The Junction of 
the Greta and the Tees ;’ the other a land- 
scape with a windmill: the latter exemplifyi 
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In marked distinction from this feeling, we 
have an admirable landscape, ‘ Sunlight linger- 
ing on the Autumn W exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1868, by Vicat Cole, A.R.A., 
whom we may call a realist of the highest 

class; for never has the scenery of Surrey 

inted with such a perfect ———— of 
beauty as by Mr. Cole, of whose feeling 
this is a valuable example. There is also, by 
the same hand, another large and important 
work, in which appears, as a principal object, 
a barked oak. This was painted in 
1859, and differs, of course, materially from 
works now put forth by the same hand. There 
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also a —_ of wayside 
, &c., rendered with 
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field, seen from the shade of a group of beech- 
trees, and enlivened by a party of harvesters. 
It is a work of bag Aon merit. By J. B. 
Pyne is a charming landscape, a well-selected 
example of this painter’s perfect command of 
the means of harmonizing, on canvas, the most 
brilliant effects of nature. 

‘Hearts are Trumps, J. Archer, BR.8.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy,° 1868, is a 
theme open to a variety of interpretations, of 
which the artist has chosen, perha 
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inted in 1861), by Bright, with figures by 
won fey pd two very exam es 
of J. B. Pyne; ‘Snowdon,’ 8. R. Perey; ‘Fall 
on River Clyde,’ E. Gill ; ‘Ischia, with Vesuvius 
in the Distance,’ James Webb; by J. Linnell, 
a small study made near, we believe, his 
own house ; The Medway Men-of-War in Ordi- 
nary,’ H. J. Dawson, junr.; ‘ Autumnal Even- 
ing, North Wales,’ B. W. i and ‘ Welsh 
Sheep Farm,’ by the same. reign pictures 
there are San of exemplary quality to be 
menti As a subject by Tenkate, remark- 
able for finish and expression; another by 
Campotosto, very tender in colour and manipu- 
lation; ‘Wayside Devotion,’ J. C. Thom; 
. ’ Koekkoek; ‘ Beatrice,’ Fone 
upil of Bouguereau) ; ‘Skating,’ Ado - 
from the Parte ‘Dep’ Bore ; ga Mer 
Ladelle; ‘The Naught . nger ; another 
picture entitled ‘ The Preonmion, by T. Gerard, 
showing a group of peasant children conducting 
a baby boy in triumph with branches of trees 
and inom, This beautiful work we are also 
ving for the Art-Journal. . 

“Sn the occasion of our visit to Mr. Cottrill’s 
gallery, we had reason to regret the absence of 
one of his finest pictures from the walls. It is 
‘The Brides of Venice,’ by Turner, which was 
removed in order to be relined. It is a large 

and important work, and high authorities a 
in pronouncing it one of the grandest produc- 
tions of the artist. It will thus be seen that, 
mingled with the works of British artists, are 
many examples of the best masters of France, 
Belgium, and Germany: of the foreign painters, 
ane Cottrill has os 7 pode 
as a judicious patron, an e ve y 

sriched his fine collection. d 

In addition to the varied and very judiciously 
selected collection of oil-pictures onging to 
Mr. Cottrill, there is also an assemblage of 
most beautiful water-colour drawings, which, in 
number and exquisite quality, cannot be termed 
otherwise than a collection of high class. We 
can only give the titles of the works and the 
names of the artists, but very many of these 
i of water-colour Art—are 


productions—gems 
well worthy of a lengthened description : in- 
deed, no works, coupled with the eminent 


names which we have to mention, could 
be lightly passed over. Thus we note :—‘The 
Boar Hunt,’ F. Tayler; ‘Tewkesbury Abbey,’ 
David Cox, and by the same, a ‘ Landscape ;’ 
a very elaborate drawing by Louis Haghe; The 
Halt of the Troopers,’ G. Cattermole; ‘Lake 
View,’ Fielding, and another similar 
same ; ‘Moonlight,’ Barrett; 
D Elaine,’ by A. H. Weigall ; 
‘ Fisher-Boy’ and ‘The Fair Seamstress,’ W. 
Hunt; ‘Isola dei Piscatori,’ John Absolon ; 
* Road-Side,’ Birket Foster ; ‘Contemplation,’ 
male ag Png a Well,’ by W. C. T. Dob- 
son, ; Opera Box,’ Hayllar; ‘ View 
in the Isle of Man,’ J. H. Mole y The Blind 
; a hgh oe ; ‘ View ae! the Rhine,’ 
- B. ; ‘ Cavalier kissing a "s Hand,’ 
Joseph Nash ; ‘ Punch and Judy,’ 7.C. Teele, 
‘Cow and Sheep’ and ‘ Sheep,” T. S. Cooper ; 
Pla Marbles,’ Hardy ; ‘Gathering Bait,’ 
J.D. atson; ‘ Before the Altar,’ Guido Bach; 
Landecape and Cattle,’ Beavis; ‘Marri 


THE ALEXANDRA PARK. 


Ws have observed with much pelletnetes the 
wide-spread and increasing interest w our 
remarks on the Alexandra Park have awakened 
in various quarters. The that it would 
be a permanent and irretrievable blow to the 
future health and habitability of London, if 
er ts, Sale can Rena 
were cut up into buildi is 
universal. The information which we have 
collected as to the fluctuations in the value of 
land in the suburbs of London, is such as to 
show that the ion of the buildi 
scheme would not only sacrifice a site of w 
a much better use can be made, but would also 
seriously deteriorate the value of property in the 
neighbourhood. 
- Thus we may instance the fact that a pro- 
poposal has been recently made for arresting 
the march of the builder over ae ee 
at liberty for buildin a y the 
of Sir omas Maron ilson, and for en- 
closing a park, to be bordered with villa resi- 
dences, to the north-west of the Swiss Cottage, 
and of the conspicuous tower of New College. 
The feasibility of this very desirable project was 
based upon the assumption that the land could be 
purchased at the price of £800 per acre. Down 
comes the solicitor of the owner, to declare that 
not a rood can be sold at less than double that 
price, and that the best situations already 
command from four to five times that figure. 
Again, we are reminded that fifteen years ago, 
192 acres of land at Sydenham were purchased 
for the Crystal Palace site and grounds, for 
£100,000, being at the rate of about £520 per 
acre. We are told of a recent sale, in the 
immediate vicinity, at about seven times that 
rate. Again, the area secured by the commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition Building of 1851, 
on which the South Kensington Museum 
now stands, was priced at £5,000 per acre. 
Thus the substantial value which will attach 
both to the site of the Alexandra Park itself, and 
to residential property in the vicinity, if the 
original plan of maintaining its well-timbered 
glades unpolluted by brick and mortar be carried 
out, is shown to be certain and undeniable. 
Another point of great interest in the affair is 
to be discovered by the study of the statistics of 
our most popular institutions for the last fifteen 
or twenty years. The idea has been entertained 
by many 8g that such institutions are the 
natural rivals or enemies of one another. 
Nothing can be more untrue. The very reverse 
is the fact. The wisdom of the old proverb, 
that ‘three shops make a market,” is unmis- 
takably proved by the movement of visitors to 
our great centres of educational amusement. 
Let us look at the Crystal Palace. Great 
—_ nan been made renege time to time, 
provide special attractions for the ple, and 
thus to replenish the coffers of the heat ders 
when dividends reached the vanishing point. 
What has been the result? There can {5 no 
doubt that in one respect it is admirable. In 
spite of much disco ent in the first 
instance, a sound, pure, enlightened musical 


arriage | taste has been awakened and stimulated by the 


Procession—Fifteenth Century,’ G. Koller; 
tasting at the Style,’ G. Smith; ‘Bird's 
Nest, ough; ‘The Old Lock, Teddington,’ 
J. 5 ‘Little Dorrit,’ C. Green; ‘Moon- 
light, Rieck, &c.: and thus we conclude 
our notice of « very rich and varied collection. 
It is needless to say that it is among the 
many Art-collections in Manchester to which 
that is indebted for much of its honourable 
pas; merchants and manufacturers there 
ier the principal patrons of artists during 
. twenty years, and to their liberality 
painters, foreign as well as British, main] 
owe “the high ag en state” to whi 
attained. Possibly pictures may be 
merely as remunerative invest- 
ma ligne ergy es who 
; but there can 
hy Apacer that the beneficial influence of 
nas greatly aided in educating the minds 
ving the habita—of the young, more 
y that munificent capital of com- 





admirable music given at the Palace. In this 
respect (if in this respect alone), the original 
programme of the Institution has been carried 
out, and even improved upon. And it is a fact 
that the attraction is so as to lead to the 
formation of what we may call a musical neigh- 
bourhood. People come to settle within easy 
distance of the Crystal Palace, expressly for the 
facility of regular attendance on the concerts. 
But what is the financial result? Not what 
was expected. Special exertions do not ensure 
— ee In a Pha 1868, for instance, 
ess a sum than ,972 was spent upon the 
Handel Festival alone, besides’ £8,561, upon 
what are called special attractions. How did it 
pay ? Taken by itself, no doubt the festival was 
more than self supporting. Its returns are set 
down at the respectable of £17,604. But 
besides the above-named items, making upwards 
of £20,000 outlay, we find in the same year the 
charges of £6,221 for “ music,” and £17,796 for 
“concerts, &c.” Yet with all this effort—well 
directed effort as it was—the profits of the year 





were only £1,540 more than those of ee 

onl some £800 more than those earned in j 
ow look at 1862. See } 

attraction of visitors to London by cire 

with which the managers of the Paleo 


y year, and 
the attendance not on one, but on all the 
of public amusement. the 
Palace as a great centre of ¢ ing i r 
and ennobling amusement for the people, and 
you will, in so doing, increase the number of 
the visitors to Sydenham, to Kensington, oa 
the museums, , and galleries of the metro. 
polis. Such, at all events, is the testimony of 
Woke ived phiet and ee 
e have received a pam a 
printed Be Pag N for private — 
setting fo: e projects which are now 
course of discussion or of elaboration for the 
of effecting the salvage of this beautiful 

Park. Into these we do not propose, on 
et oe Se any 

e are content to observe, that from the 
position and eminent qualifications 
those gentlemen whom we know to 
consulted in the matter, = little 


the revelations of 1 
basis. No man dared 
This period of gloom and 
been prolonged to a duration enti 
precedent in our om - 
recent prosecutions have “orn 
general em On the one hand thea 
paymasters, the public who in ! 
savings, have been frightened by not knowm 
whom to trust. On the other hand, men 
known name and —- responsi Te 
feared to appear as — 
enterprise, Toot they sh render 
liable to attack, in case of failure or 
ment. So long as this mutual distrust 
effectual can be done in the 
revival of industrial enterprise. 
The year 1870, however, has 
ighter prospects. For the first time 
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of the 

objects of beauty. 

to do this, when once exhibitors are aware that 
the capeta gece depts we 5 A series of Art- 
Unions on an extensive scale is proposed as one 
of the sources of attraction. One gentleman 


has offered to £10,000 worth of pi 
. that 


proposes to make with- 


; another engravings ; another would 
contribute beautiful specimens of natural history, 
descriptive ethnology mineral species, or the 
petrified forms of the antediluvian world; 
another would give running lectures on such 
favourite and inexhaustible topics as those with 
which Linneus charmed his pupils, or those 
by which the greatest of the Grecian philoso- 
ers acquired the title of peripatetic. 

The actual proprietors of the estate have for 
some years held the position of the owners of a 
white elephant. Elements not at their command 
must be ap) to in order to make their pro- 
pe le. It is for them to support, in all 

iberality and good faith, those who bring to 


them aid, philanthropic motive, large expe- | ; 


rience, and, we may add, no small amount of 
rare, but honour-deserving, enthusiasm. We 
hope to ere long be able to inform our readers 
of some definite, tangible results of what is 
now in course of arrangement for the 

vation and the opening of the Alexandra Palace 
and Park. 

There is yet another pee: on which it is 
a to touch with delicacy, but on which 
it would be improper to be absolutely silent. 
The comaaeiat success of the Exhibition of 
1851 was due to the a es that 
the Sovereign and the Prince Consort took 
the lead in an enlightened, though novel move- 
ment. That august initiative was a sine qud non. 
No family except the first in the land was so 
thoroughly identified with the welfare and 
progress of the empire that its heads were 
willing to run the risk of the ridicule, or even 
obloquy, which so often rewards the pioneers 
of civilisation, if they advance only a few ae 
before the ranks. Very few men of a 
position that would have rendered it not unbe- 
coming for them to volunteer as leaders, had 
any clear knowledge of what was being done 
for artistic education on the Continent, or any 
close acquaintance with that high intellectaal 
culture which is the pride and honour of Ger- 
many. The Prince led, the people followed ; 
at first timidly, hesitatingly, reluctantly, then 
impelled by curiosity, at ‘inst with the enthu- 
siasm of a great success. 

In the t case we cannot doubt that 
he would be a faithless servant and bad subject 
i should seek in an = — the 
royal patronage for any dou public benefit. 
On the ota head: A think that man would 
be not undeserving of royal notice, and would 
have a claim to popular gratitude, who should 
furnish occasion for a signal display of that un- 
sleeping interest in the welfare of her 


which is proper to Queen Victoria. For so; ~: 


worthy a national object as the opening of the 
northern palace of the people, we trust that a 
sufficient number of 
at once fi ing to be not unworthy of the 
royal patronage; and that thus a movement, 
originated in the interest of the health, the 
education, and the enlightened amusement of 
the three million inhabitants of the metropolis, 
will not fail to receive a support, both from the 
Court and from the City, shall cause it to 
reflect something of the unprecedented splen- 
dour of the Exhibition of 1851. The Alexandra 
Palace has already a royal gift-name. It may 
be considered as the grandchild of the 
which rose by ic in Hyde Park. it is 
hereafter that among the “ancient 
men that had seen the first house,” there were 
those who wept “when the foundation of that 
house was laid before their eyes,” let us 
that it will be added there were also those wi 
“shouted aloud with joy.” 
Those who live to see the London of 1900 
will rejoice and be thankful to their fore- 
fathers, who have endeavoured to preserve for 
See ee city, by means of 
which the people may breathe freely. 


ble names will be | , 
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youll 
; on the dissolution 
that establishment he was transferred to 
the Woolwich Academy. 
Mr. Penley was the author of several 
educational works upon Art, the principal 
@ large folio volume on the 
water-colour painting. He was 
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PIETRO TENERANI. 


Died at Rome, on the 14th of December, t 


at the venerable age of eighty-one, 
Tenerani, whom our = ibson 
ounced to be the “first of modern 

” He was born at Carrara, about 

the year 1789, and entering the studio of 
Thorwaldsen in Rome, was early recognised 
ne eee pee See ee 
Danish tor was at the zenith of 

is fame. Tenerani undertook several im- 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF 
DIAMONDS. 
nothing more beautiful or 
uable than the diamond, but it is 
amount of ignorance even well- 
show about it. Our emigrants 
over the true stone as worthless, or 
bits of crystal or to for 
i It is curious that the con- 
stituent material of the diamond is the pre- 
component of ev: c or living 
. As rock-crystal is flint in a pure state, 
so is the diamond carbon in a pure 
form. We know that on generally 
illi : for example, carbonic acid 


diamonds, at the Cape of Hope, it may 
interest our readers to mention a few curious 
facts connected with the diamond. Diamonds 
y be formed by the cooling of fused metals 
ther substances with carbon in 
same way as crystals of ngraphite and 

ilicon are prod Professor Géppert says 
were, at one time, in a soft condition 
the im ion of grains of sand and 
the of some of them, and also 
enclosure of certain foreign bodies such 
crystals, germinating fungi, and even 
e structure of a higher organisation. 
onds would appear to be the final 
of the chemical mposition of vege- 
bstances. 
diamond occurs generally in regions that 
a laminated granular quartz-rock, called 
ttacolumite which ins to the talcose series. 
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The diamonds lie often embedded in flaky por- 
tions of this material, like the well-known 
imen of garnets in mica schist. In Mr. 
in’s collection, is a conglomerated mass of 
quartz pebbles, rounded through having been 
“worn with two crystals of diamond and 
various grains of gold, the whole cemented 
together by oxide of iron. It shows the asso- 
ciation of diamonds with gold, and was found 
in the bed of a river in Brazil. When diamonds 
discovered in the Brazils, they were 


: 


844, a slave was searching for gold 
a river, in the province of Bahia, 
and discovered diamonds. 

ing a new locality, 297,000 carats were 
two years, which D mere upwards 
£300,000. . Emmanuel says that in the 
district of Matto Grosso, at the present time, 
when a slave finds a diamond of eighteen carats 
he receives his freedom, and is led, crowned with 
flowers, to the proprietor ; while for smaller 
stones proportionate rewards are given. Thefts, 
however, arecommon. Professor Tennant says 

pacepene.ne sneee wae cemendachena at 
found large quantities in Australia, Canada, 
and California, as well as in other gold districts. 
fy Sar ene in Ge competion of 
curiously enough the primary crystal 
secondary mmodttustione Sinlonant 
exactly co; md 
ith those of the diamond. Tn the gold mine 
ria, between. 1830 and 1833, 
diamonds were found, but only 
considerable size. The most pro- 
ld are those of the 
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two tons of 
was traced to its matrix, 
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anative of Cornwall, 
we is doing so 
ibition of native 

held at Melbourne, in May, 1866, 
small diamonds were exhibited found 
parts of the colony. In 1866 a 


in Brazil 
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ef 


ed in 1727, which are | refi 


It was a sort of sandy free- i 





| writer in the Times (Ai i 5) ery 


from a correspondent at 


a letter 
Ovens district, mentioning that he ee Pans te 


no less than sixty diamonds found in that 
single locality. They were all minute, varying 
from half a grain to two grains. a 
(two —_ a sent to the International Ex- 
hibition o' . : 

Africa is reckoned by Pliny among the 
diamond - yielding countries. In 1840 M. 
Hericart de Thury announced to the Académie 
des Sciences that diamonds had been found in 
the River Goumal, vince of Constantine, 
mingled with the gold dust brought down by 
the stream. Mr. King says, one specimen 
weighing three carats was aght from the 
Ecce des Mines, Paris. We now come to the 
recent discovery of diamonds at the Cape. Dr. 
Atherstone, of Graham’s Town, in March, 1867, 
received a letter from Mr. Lorenzo Boyes, clerk 
of the peace, Colesberg, enclosin, 


which was afterwards nae ye y Sir Phili 
Woodhouse for £500. ty other diamonds 
were discovered soon after in the territories of 
native chiefs along the Orange River, Vaal 
Ss eae Seca erate 
colonial geologist, descri e Hopetown 
trict as consisting of sandstones, shales, and 
schists in by basaltic trap-dykes, &o. 
very similar to the great basaltic lateaus 
horizontal sandstone formations in india where 
the most celebrated diamond formations occur. 
Dr. Atherstone thinks that on careful explora- 
tion the real source of the diamond deposits will 
be found far to the eastward. 

In May, 1869, everyone was startled to 
hear of a diamond weighing 83} carats found 
near Sandfontein, on the Orange River. Swat- 
booy, the finder, sold it for five hundred sheep, 
ten head of cattle, anda horse. It was after- 
wards purchased by Messrs. Lilienfield Brothers. 
It was to have sent to —e by a 
steamer and insured for £30,000, but a legal 
interdict prevented this. The Standard (June 
6) stated that the Albania tors wished 
to di of their presumed rights for £100,000. 
But this was thrown into shade by a report in 
September that a diamond had been found in 
Australia weighing between 7 and 8 ozs. in the 
scale, or nine hundred carats. This would be 
about five times as large as the Koh-i-noor, and 
would be worth £10,000,000, if the Koh-i- 
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noor is worth £4,000,000—but the latter is, of | it i 


course, only a nominal value—soon after we 
were told it was a topaz, and then that no one 
could make anything out of it. The stone, in 
the Portuguese cage known to weigh 1880 
carats, is probably o a a white sapphire or 
topaz. But how absurd to report such a stone 
as the Australian i 


but if the stone is only a white or yellow sap- 
_ it ec be scratched by a splinter of ruby. 
t is probably simply quartz. 

In olden times, to test a diamond, the jewel- 
lers put a varnish, made of ivory-black and 
aS the Ly of of stone. Ifatrue dia- 
mon ve it great brilliancy ; but if n 
made it dull and lustreless, prom. dh the black 
through its substance. Mr. King says that 
the “Novas Minas,” white topaz of Brazil, 
called there “Slaves Diamond,” i 


only stone which has any chance being passed 
off as a diamond. ites “ 


give a double 
or other object when viewed 
When diamonds are set, 


single 


2 ing precious 
is to touch them with the 
will feel much colder than 


a the specimen in such a manner! | 
Nothing but a diamond will scratch a diamond; 


supplied with oxygen and kindled by thes 
ae continued to hogy? = i aw 

moved from the focus. acid nhs ! 
ib. xxxvii. ¢. 1), my 





‘or beli ving thay exon y= 
| sparkling diam onds on 
| natural crystallized st 

| Searcely known even 

phe astus and Pliny, 

| them 
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SUGGESTIVE SELECTIONS 


OLD MASTERS IN ART-INDUSTRIES, 


qua- 
lity that, with more subtlety than any 
other, stamps the date, declares the na- 
tionality, and even, in some instances, 
furnishes undeniable proof of the actual 
authorship. 
In the varied examples of the taste of 
the ancient and of the medisval Art- 
workmen, of which we now offer a fresh 
series to our readers, instances will occur 
which are more noticeable for their distinct 
and emphatic character than for their posi- 
tive beauty. In some cases this quality 
may be re as determining the place 
occupied any particular artist in ad- 
vancing the long series of improvements ; 
here it marks a period of decay; there of 
the dawn of a newera. In one instance 
we see the attempt, on the part of a race 
less gifted with plastic power than some 
of their contemporaries, to uce the 
forms and the texture of the purest style 
of ~~ Ln i a Tad highly. 
early dawn t graceful an y- 
prized faience, or enamelled earthenware, 
to which Raffaelle gave his name, and on 
the design and ornamentation of which, 
for the Duke Alfonso of Este, Titian did 
not disdain to labour. (It has even been 
thought that the design of the vase which 
we reproduce on pege 75, is from the 
hand of that great Venetian painter, of 
whose fancy it is not unworthy.) Again, 
we see a specimen of that famous French 
ware, the Oiron /aience, known by the 
name of Roi Henri Deux; a species of 
manufacture so rare that the fact of its 
roduction under the direction of a noble 
rench lady and her son was long lost to 
a Pieces of this ware now command 
probably the highest prices, in proportion 
to the actual ur devoted to their 
duction, that have hitherto been paid for 
any works of woo pa a , 
© specimens w we now represen’ 
illustrate the several departments of the 
worker in metal, the potter, and the wood- 
carver, or at least the designer of carving. 
They range from the thi 
pet pn vosPraer gh yg apy Bog 
great debasement of Art, the eighteenth 
century. And they evince a cin of 
oo ry a =e a tale 
civil war and inte struggle, in -_— - 
ing the forms and culaaneaeal the 
earliest earthenware vessels which the old 


at the cost of the plate left him by 
grandmother, a lady of the ancient line 





invented, or ai , by ce. 
Wo faut tntrodace 0 leap and bensket 


No.1. IRON LAMP AND BRACKET. 
(No. 1), in iron 
pa we! of M. 
period in which it 
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executed at the commencement of the pre- best time of Grecian of the = a. 


t by Bienvais, who was famous d , 
for his ellvcrensith’s work. His house bore that beautiful which is 
the quaint title, or sign, “ Au singe violet. 


in tint, but not in texture, by W - 
black basalt ware. The of vase 
is painted white, buff, or cream colour ; 





for instance, as our figure), which was not | is thought to be an Oscan imitatic 

only a chef-d’euvre of the potter, but had | the fine style of the Greek pottery. © 

also engaged the skill of the painter, might | gious or mythological subjects are 

be purchased for a sum equal to about a| replaced by a trivial design of wom 

shilling of our money. a domestic utensils. 
The little Etruscan pitcher below (No. 4) | period ised i i ing decay 


No. 3. ATTIC LECYTHUS. 


The design was furnished by Percier, who 
produced such aids to the goldsmith in 
water-colours. It is 2 sort of adapted and 
debased classic style, appropriate to the 
false taste of the day, but is not without a 





an SAH (G 
ayes 4 
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No. 6. DESIGN FOR MIRROR. 


in Art. The form of the vase i i the : 
. re sad ener ad ots ee | A deve 
ate 3 ce hae y | tion of the Edict of N ? 
certain amoun Proportion and even of isco’ (NE ry quaint little arabesque tail- a ay tones ef 
ight vase (No. 3) piece (No. 5), we come to a design for a | teristic of the taste of 
P uprigh 0. 3) is a lecythus | mirror (No. 6 - ugue- | still living i 
rom the tombs of Attica, a relic of the not esti Maced, ene ef those these | OTe 2 TI 
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the collection of M. Nolivos. It is sixteenth-century work; the 
name of the artist, as in the instance of the iron lamp, engraved 





No. 7. BRONZE CANDLESTICK: SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
on page 73, is lost. There is much in the shaft, but the 
base is di i y large, and loo! 
The scrolled and arabesque work—somewhat incongruous in the 
upper and lower parte—on the panel below (No. 8) is a specimen 
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No. 8 CARVED WOOD PANELLING : SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


of the wood-carving of the sixteenth century. It is selected from 
the carvings in ebony and hard wood of the Bonaffe collection. 
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No.9. FERRARA VASE. 


Duke Hercules I., at the close of the fifteenth century. It is a 
beautiful work of Art, both in its form and in ornamentation. 


No. 10. VASE OF OIRON EARTHENWARE. 


No. 10 is a Biberon of Henri Deux ware. This form of vessel, 
still in use in Italy, seems to be the ancestor of the modern tea-urn. 
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the shape of stories or narratives founded 
A BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG." | What is recorded in the Bible. ‘This method 
— doubtless has its advantages, for the 


Vaniovs have been, and are, the attempts made | used by 

to inculcate the history and the truths of the | the young, and 

Scriptures into the minds of children ; the plan telligible, than much of the 
most ordinarily adopted being that which takes of the Authorised Version. 


“ And dipped the coat in the blood."—Gen. xxxvii. 31. 


in tmenidee of preparing a selection of chapters | excellent; and it has been well and discreet! y | motives.” The 


ID some degree ad i i i i 
apted to the capacity of chil- | carried out in the handsome volume issued from | under notice will 


presen in the lan 4 r 
=~ guage of Scripture, is | the press of Mesars. Cassell and Co. We can | by the very 
Cx : otmenesiitenh bear testimony to the reality of the remark | engra introduced, » 
ortions of Holy Seriptwre made by the editor, that “the selections from | 
fi erised Version. With ro se the Old Testament have been | Cxanagee }- 
sand Galpin ‘rations. Published by | With due regard to historical 


religious and moral truths, precepts, and 
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THE STUDIOS OF ROME. 


ception and hope, when busy 
laborious to develop the designs 
been formed during the last six m 


ding on the canvas which are hereafter to 
Jelight and humanise thousands, and transmit 
the name of the artist to a grateful posterity. 
The second season is the artistic Autumn, 
which falls about April or May, when ex- 
uisite i have been executed; when 


with grace and beauty ; and when the coarse 
canvas is glowing with life and loveliness. It 
is the harvest-time of genins ; and pleasant it 
is to gaze on what creative power has produced 
during the brooding season of mind, within the 
four bare walls of a Roman studio. Elevatin 
as well as pleasant it is; for no one who 

to mind unhewn block which lay un- 
sightly and unshapen in the sculptor’s court, 
and the coarse woven web stretched on the 
painter’s easel, and now, instead, sees himself 
surrounded by loveliness of form and colour, 
which transfix him with admiration—no one 
who sees and compares all this but must feel 
that mind is distinct from, and far superior to, 
matter—that the Creator, who conceived and 
gave life, is Lord and Master of the created. I 
have just completed a giro of the Roman 
studios, in that pleasant autumnal season where 
the rich sheaves of Art have been i 
exposed to public view, and though my giro 
has not been so wide as might be desired, I 
will give you a few notes on what ag 
to me most worthy of observation. First, by 
all the laws of patriotism and gallantry, let 
us take a peep at the studio of “3m 
lady-sculptors, and begin with that of 
Cholmley. 

A bust of Maria Sophia, the unfortunate ex- 
Queen of the two Sicilies, is a striking likeness, 
somewhat severe, perhaps, in its expression. 
The coiffeur is vastly superior to that of the 
obvious chi of the present day, but can be 
imitated only by those who have such abundant 
locks. They are bound behind the head in two 
long tresses, and are then wound round her 
fo . The head of Cleopatra, from a sketch 
by Michael 0, has been slightly modified by 
the fair artist from the original design. She has 
avoided the error, committed by many, of mak- 
ing it too Egyptian in its expression; remem- 
bering that was descended from the Ptole- 
mies. The lips are full and voluptuous; the 
face is beautiful. . The coiffeur presents the 
appearance of. wings, one on each side of her 
head, while her hair, which is bound in one 
long tress, winds all round the neck and falls 
over her breast. A small bust of Miss Ed- 
monia Lewis, a lady of colour, who has a studio 
in Rome, is in’ ing as showing the mixed 
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races from which she descends. On one side of | beautiful 


the head the hair is woolly, her father having 
been a negro; on the other, it is of the soft, 
flaccid character which distinguishes the Indian 
race, from which her mother sprang. Undine, 
with a white water-lily in her hair, is a 

ful conception; and in striking contrast with 
it are the head and forepart of a lion, 
taken from life. Miss Hadwen, a young English 
lady, for several years a student of Miss Foley, 
deserves notice and praise for a medallion 
of Tennyson’s May Queen. 

one of the po | 


Edward Coly, of Belfast; and of Dr. Cook, the 
cast having been taken after death. “ Mr. 
Wood,” said the local “may be con- 
gratulated on the success of his efforts 
—a success that will be admitted by every one 
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ith hat and feather on her 
at her foot, ‘itvuggestive of the courage 
ueen displayed 
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body, and lying ex- 
derneath. Faith stands at one ex- 
a Genius with an inverted torch 
other. Shortly before her death, Mrs. 
Lechworth saw a similar tomb at Berlin, made 
for the Queen Louise by Rauch, the eminent 
Prussian sculptor, and expressed a desire to 
have such an one erected to her memory. Too 
soon was it gratified. Miss Hosmer has some- 
what modified the original, and has designed a 
most chaste work. It will stand in the centre 
of a room or mausoleum. Still in the clay, too, 
is a fire-place, which is to decorate an English 
mansion: fluted columns, to be changed into 
pilasters, are on either side ; vines wind round 
them ; two putti (infants) are climbing up and 
cutting them down, while two dryads in the 
centre are dying. The‘ Sleeping Faun’ and the 
‘Waking Faun’ are old and precious friends; and 
“not less precious, though more recent, is Medusa, 
a lovely, delicious figure. Always opposed to 
the somewhat exaggerated colouring of Gibson’s 
statues, we cannot but express our satisfaction 
at the tinting which Miss Hosmer has introduced 
in her ‘ Sleeping Faun’ and Medusa. It is 
just enough to take off the coldness of marble, 
without any attempt to produce a resemblance 
of life. America is as honourably represented 
by her male as by her female sculptors. Roger, 
whose name is suggestive of some of the most 
beautiful works which adorn the States, is 
now engaged on three colossal groups, com- 
memorative of the disastrous Civil War. A 
statue of President Lincoln is 9} feet in height, 
and will stand on a pedestal of grey granite 14 
feet high. The right arm is elevated, with 
a pen in the hand; in the left hand is a scroll. 
president bas just signed the Charter of 
Liberty to the slave. This noble statue is to 
be finished in a year, and will be in 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, the wi and 
longest street in America: it will be paid for by 
private subscription. ‘Michigan,’ a yet more 
colossal figure, is a female, half civilised, half 
ian ; a shield is on her left arm, a sword in 

t hand, a tomahawk in her belt, a bear- 
wa Sengythng Dheg heed oe 
owing, open mantle falling over her 
sides to Sestened by a star as a brooch, 
for her coifeur she wears the wings of 
wk. y-six stars decorate the shield. 
grand statue, in honour of the brave men 
ichigan, some of the best in America, is 11 
in height, and will stand on a base of 51 
feet in height. This is divided into four com- 
gm the first of which is of plain marble ; 
second has the arms of Michigan on one 
side, and of the United States on the other, with 
four allegorical figures representing Emancipa- 
tion, Union, Victory, and Joy; a relievo 
likeness of Lincoln is on the facade: the 
lowest compartment is perfectly simple, with 
an eagle on a pedestal at each corner. This 
monument is to be placed in De- 

, Another memorial of the t Civil 
War is being made by Rogers, for ovilenth 
Island. It consists of a female figure 

feet in height, on a base of grey 

feet in height ; she wears the cap of 

right hand, which rests on a 
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every visitor of the Roman studios, has not much 
to show at this late season of the artistic year, 
nevertheless his dation, still in the clay, 
uring libations on tomb of her brother 
Pelynioes, promises to maintain the alread 
great reputation of the sculptor; his bust of 
the second daughter of Longfellow is interest- 
ing to all who have had the great poet and his 
family them for so many months. 
Mozier, one of the most indefatigable artists 


the | Rome, has been principally en repeti: 


tions of his much-prized 


uplifted right arm and hand support 3 well she 
might say, “ My face is my fortune,” for it is 
very lovely. ‘ Penseroso,’ too, who “looks com- 
mercing with the skies,” is also new, and will 
prove an attraction to our transatlantic cousins. 
Since we last visited Mozier’s studio, he has 


allow, it would be 

give the results o to the « : 
sculptors of various nationalities, but a line 
must be drawn. 

And now for a peep at the easels of our 
English and American friends. Miss Latilla, 
whom we may claim as a countrywoman, suc- 
ceeds remarkably well with her portraits, cabi- 
net-size. The likenesses of two sisters recently 
painted are considered great resemblances, 
and are beautiful in execution. Poing d’ Est 
who paints in oils, has, with his usual fidelity 
and knowledge of the scenes he represents, 
given us some delicious views from the Sabine 
territory. How ey to bask on his sunny 
slopes ; or, if too hot, to repose in the shade, and 
muse by the stream which rushes down from 
Horace’s farm! His sleepy oxen and ——- 
goats are admirably rendered, and impart life 
character to his pictures. The ‘Site of Horace’s 
Farm,’ and an equally and meritorious 
ean of a ravine near Civita Castellana, are 
or Mr. Sparrow, of Wolverhampton. A game- 
piece most carefully painted, is a splendid group 
of a boar’s head, a and a bittern, wild duck, 
and woodcocks all laid out on a table with a 
rich piece of carpet beneath: it is a 
commission for Sco Riviere, who paints 
in water-colours, has given us rich and faithful 
representations of some of the most striking 
monuments of Rome. ‘St. Peter’s and the 
Castle of St. Angelo, with a boat in the fore- 
froand, and two men fishing in the yellow 

Sy yep 

um’ is for Mr. erson, of Liv 
‘The Forum’ is so arranged as to give at a 
glance the most celebrated ruins on that classic 
site. ‘Monte Mario and St. Peter's’ is another 
attractive painting ; while a pretty imaginative 
composition is a young mother coming down 
the of Subiaco with an infant in a basket 
on her head, and a little girl by her side. The 
infant is sitting up, carolling and playing. 
It is a commission for Mr. Halford. A walnut 
swcstp-dour-guuahes and soem lore Ape 
wenty-four occupi a 
piece or a Cocherpe, will form oa and 
Comune Semastien for one of the halls of 
old Eng Last, though not in order of 
merit, comes our veteran friend Penry Wil- 
liams, ever fresh and ever in his beau- 
tiful representations of Itali 
of the 
Pascuccia putti 
vase rests besi 
ness of the reigni ueen of i 
commission for the D eofSutherland. ‘Three 
Women and a bust of another in the back- 
ground’ is an uisite picture; two of the 
women wear the Nettuno costume, one 
. — = all are looking out of a window 

religious procession ing underneath 
the tops of the cross and Conas being alone 
visible. Three peasants, one a child, i 
over the portfolio of an artist who is sketchi 
at a short distance on a rising ground, is full of 
pleasant contrasts. A magnificent chestnut-tree 
shelters the unconscious artist, and’ Olevano 
rises up in the blue hazy horizon. It was 


Mr. Sheepshanks, who died 





& commission for 
before its completion, and in spite of several 
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ascertaining é num. visitors, involves 
the fatigue and loss of time of an extra walk 
round noble Victoria Tower for 20 


parent reason but mere You pas 
entrance at which the public are edited in 
Chamberlain's office, 
ing to the south 7 
liceman, a handful of tickets, 
ich he civilly hands to every ane 
who walks up to him. The tickets ae @ 
blank, for two or more 3 
be. Armed with this blue credential, 


central hall, again 

cen’ 

asked for last session has led 
completeness in the condition of 
The barbarism of i 


that | design 
most 


occasion, 
arrested half way in 
agedhorse ppt 

appearance in a 

with a pair of — 
wear, and unproducible highlows. 
will be led to form a high opinion of 
pendence of our legislature— 
is to say, of any respect for 
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or for national dignity—as evinced in national 
encouragement for Art. 

On another of the subject we can speak 
with less hesitation; and it is with much 
pleasure we admit that the effect of a cer- 
tain sculptural experiment, viewed as sub- 
sidiary to architectural effect, is far happier than 
we anticipated, or than perhaps is due to the 
excellence of the works in question, if 
simply as pieces of sculpture. 

The visitors to Westminster Hall have been 
for some time aware of a sudden exodus of 
kings—or at least of an ap ce in the 
dining-hall of the Red King, which suggests the 
fact that some of his successors have been 
uncivilly hustled out of a more appropriate 
home. Two kings of the House of Stuart, and 
two of the House of Brunswick, loom large on 
their pedestals in this noble apartment; and 
every one wonders how they came there. 
Respect for exiled monarchy seals our lips as 
to the appearance of these discrowned—or at 
least un-niched—sovereigns ; though the stage- 
like stare with which the fourth George reveals 
his wonder at the treatment he has received is 
more natural than royal. Looking at them as 
mere birds of , we still have to ask how, 
in the name of wonder, they dropped on to their 
present perches. 

The reply is, that the marble statues in ques- 
tion were designed for pedestals in the Royal 
Gallery, behind the House of Peers. Now itis 
a well inewe fact that the proper size of a 
statue can never be ascertained until it is 
finished and set up in its place—at least such 
is our English —_ The reason is one of those 
mysteries of office which, to plain people like 
ourselves, are utterly inscrutable. But it is 


undeniable that the practice of first deciding on 
the site, and then designing the sculpture 
to suit, is one that is indignantly scouted by 


our administrators. So it came to 

course by no one’s fault—that when the statues 
were sent home they did not fit, and the fault 
was on the wrong os They were undeniably 
too large for their pedestals. 

Under these very distressing, though not 
unprecedented, circumstances, the architect of 
the Houses of Parliament came to the aid of the 
bewildered authorities, with the very good-na- 
tured offer that if they would allow him as many 
hundreds as the Brobdingnagian sovereigns had 
cost thousands, he would produce somethin 
that would suit the room. Marble bein; herent 
the limit of this second instalment of the cost of 
sculpture, Mr. Barry was reduced to the use of 
stone. But as stone kings would have been 
inconsistent with the splendour of the gallery, 
the figures have been gilded, and admirably 
Sry “ The — as —_ said before, 

y form highly-effective an — 
decorations—segaeded as architectural embel- 
lishment rather than as sculpture proper. 

Nor are the figures mere upholstery. Con- 
sidering the inferior nature of their actual 
substance, they are most of them works of con- 
siderable merit. We object most to Queen 
Anne—first, as not understanding why, out of 
80 many famous Princes, one of the least 
memorable, either as a builder, or as a monarch, 
should have been selected to form one of six 
cardinal figures. Secondly, because the statue, 
truthful and natural as it is, might ta 
housemaid better than a Queen; and, if it be 
excused on the score of being realistic, still 
contrasts very unfavourably with the dignity 
of the sister-statue in St. Paul’s church- 

ard. William ITI., the companion figure, is 

ld and soldier-like, the costume v ha 
and accurate, and the shade thrown by hi wide. 
brimmed hat truly sculptural in its effect. On 
the remaining six statues we confess that we 
look with favour. The armour and attire, which 
we do not vouch for as absolutely true to date* 
(more especially in the form of the cro 
to the authorities for which we should be g! 
to be referred), are well handled, and present 
the important requisite of serial change. Alfred 


* As two out of the eight statues are incorrectly de- 
scribed in the Times, it is as well to give a list which 
+! Md correct. The statues represent~-1, Alfred; 2, 
Will the weror; 3, Richard Crur de Lion; 
Edward IIL; 5, V.; 6, Elizabeth; 7, William 
Orange; 8, Anne. 








is not represented in armour ; and no such 
terrible ayo those which occur 
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REVOLUTION AND ART-IN 


politica 1 revolution; which is being 

’ , promising, 

; ‘and enduring: constitu- 

- which*has been. s0 vainly sought 

through the throes‘of ‘civil strife—bas q y 

its spirit to the organisation of the 
ot Wer RSL 


su ed im- 


“ from his ‘prid 6 of place the attaché of 
palace, who has, of late, ruled all the region 


France; is the Editor of the Gazette Des Beaux 


radi- | Arts, La Chronique, &c.; and’ it is good to 


: e latter became 

i, chairman of the jury. It is obvious 

itive power in his hands, 

olaingnee derived — 

directing the court-purchases of pictures, and an 

under-current of wide but indefinite powers, 

Art cowered beneath the sway of this dic- 
tator.' 


Behold! all this is now changed. “In ‘the 
cabinet of M: Ollivier, a responsible minister 


of Fine Arts hab been appointed —M: Maurice 


eminent artists, and consulted with them, upon 
the reforms expedient for the great interest 
with which they had to deal. 

The result is that Art has been un- 
fettered: “'To"its professors -have been fully 
management of their own trans- 

‘matter of exhibitions, the 
that maybe defined 
by acquired . honour- 

vby. election, appoint _ its 
award its own honours; and, 
important incident, man- 
the revenue derived 
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of popular education. 
the Art-Journal has reason to feel 


interest in this 





present your readers with a brief extract from 
one of his recent demonstrations :— -- - 

“Tt is’ just as pe nye A oc g av Malo 
imagine that nations are as 
ing themselves into a knowledge of the beau- 
tiful, as to believe in an immutability of taste 
in‘those who have learned to appreci 
‘subtle shades of delicacy. All le have the 
faculty of acquiring, as the fruit of toil, a con- 
sciousness of this mystery, and in such 
sive accomplishment the English have already 
achieved a great advance.” « i % 

» «@ Up to the 
mark «of oe 4. pene 
reporters of our great exhibition), “we 
i to compete with the efforts of individuals ; 
and alread seit tens + Woe in —_ 
uarters. * We have comp’ beaten by 
inton in ‘p ; menaced by EiRisgton in 
ee --sna and ec tre — manu- 
ena’ people possess high ‘native 
faculties, and, above all, that ‘quality of .perse- 
verance, which oe a you have 
hing to appreh “its competition. 
The’ English, whatever we may’ thik, are 
eminently endowed with artistic tendencies.” 

** Who, in fact,”’ resumes M. Galichon, of the 
Chronique, “ would have the boldness to main- 
tain that a people: who have had such artists 
as‘ Reynolds, Gainsborough; Wilkie, Hogarth, 
Crome, Constable, Turner, and Lawrence, can- 
not produce workmen capable of rivalling and 
even surpassing ocr-own? . Let us beware of 
believing that, because we are conscious of an 
innate taste, we may,in utter fearlessness of 
rivalry, rest indolently upon our laurels. ; This 
erring notion -is diametrically ‘opposed to 
history, which has shown Art: advancing in 
development’ in a’ transit of ages, through 
force of sustained efforts to penetrate its eternal 
laws. If-we would ‘guard against being out- 
rivalled; let us rather imbue ourselves with the 
conviction that if we would continue to grasp a 
pr Rar the —— envies us’ we must 

with urgent energy. * All nations gi 
themselves’ up ‘for a wer atth us alee 
battle-field of perfect Art. Let us’ prepare for 
YC began our means of study.” 

M.»Galichon thus further ‘rebukes © his 
country’s flatterers:—“ What?” he exclaims, 
“you do not impress your too i 
countrymen that, after the example of 
and the Kensington model, they 
created ' an i 
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y present, at this 
life, such as 
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J. M. W. Turner, B.A., Painter, W. Chapman, 


“ Day set on Norham’s castled 
And Tweed’s fair river, 
And Cheviot's 
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neighbe atthe least, in this mystery of the 


acknow- 


y 
advancement which education in Eng 
ried out with what is admitted to be charac- 
teristic prudence and perseverance, has made ; 
afid‘ as the only means of* main a 
superiority, urge the. necessity of éombining 
some perception of Fine Art with the education 
of even the humblest stratum of poverty. 

Foremost ‘among the most eloquent and 
ingenuous of the apostles of this new faith in 
France; is the Editor of the Gazette Des Beaux 
Arts, La Chronique, &c.; and’ it is good to 
present your readers with a brief extract from 
one of his recent demonstrations:— -- 

“Tt is'just as unsound,” he observes, “to 
imagine that nations are as incapable of elevat- 
ing themselves into a knowledge of the beau- 
tiful, as to believe in an immutability of taste 
in'those who ‘have learned to appreciate its 
‘subtle shades of delicacy. All people have the 
fuculty of acquiring, as the fruit of toil, a con- 
sciousness of this mystery, and in such progres- 
sive accomplishment the English have already 
achieved a great advance.” z 
» “Up to the present*time,” is the re- 
mark‘ of Messrs. Merimée, and De Laborde 
(reporters of our great’ exhibition), “we had 
but to compete with the efforts of individuals ; 
and already we have’ been overtaken in some 

uarters. * We have been comin beaten by 
inton in ; menaced’ by ’Elkington in 

ld and silver; and in’ various other manu- 
fhehaves. When ‘a’ people possess high ‘native 
faculties, and, above all, that ‘quality of .perse- 
verance, which repudiates all obstacle, you have 
everything to apprehend from its competition. 
The Engli whatever we may ‘think, are 
eminently endowed with artistic tendencies.” 

** Who, in fact,” resumes M. Galichon, of the 
Chronique, “ would have the boldness to main- 
oe a eo : — se ‘artists 
as 0 ainsborough; Wilkie, H 
re de Constable, Tasherr and La = 
not produce workmen capable of rivalling and 
even surpassing our-own? Let us beware of 
believing that, because we are conscious of an 
innate taste, we may, ‘in utter fearlessness of 
rivalry, rest indolently upon our laurels. ; This 
erring notion is diametrically opposed to 
history, which has shown Art advancing in 
development’ in a ‘transit of ages, through 
force of sustained efforts to penetrate its eternal 
laws. If we would against being out- 
rivalled; let us rather imbue ourselves with the 
conviction that if we would continue to grasp a 
rrr = the world envies us we must 
struggle with urgent en .” All nations gi 
themselves’ up ‘for.a ae us andi 
battle-field of perfect Art. Let us prepare for 
the contest by multiplying our means of study.” 

M.Galichon thus further ‘rebukes — his 
country’s flatterers:—“ What?” he exclaims 


“you do not impress w our too apathetic 
countrymen that, after the csample of England 
and the Kensington model, they have at Vienna 
created’ an Austrian Museum of Art and 
Industry, at « Berlin a Gewerbe Institut, at 








J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. W. Cheoaien, Regi 
Sm Water Scorr has conferred an 
immortality'on this stronghold of feudal 
times pr fine chivalric » “Mar. 
mion,”. opening canto of which 

meniees with the fossiliag Yenta's— a 


“ Day set on Norham’s castled 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot's mountains lone: 


esebch tums ot oleae height: 
Flashed back’again the weatern tia 
In lines of dazzling light.” pags 

The date of the castle, like that of many 
other similar buildings, has long been lost 
in the obscurity of past but its 
owners, or possessors, played no i 
nificant part in the border warfare 
on between England and Scotland in the 


early times of our history. It was an- 
ciently called Ubbanford, and stands on 
the southern bank of the about si 


miles ond Berwick, and where 
river is still the boundary line between 
two countries. The extent 
even now shows the castle to have 
place of ificence no less than 
strength. Its records inform us 
Bi was aos ws P 
ugh Pudsey, Bishop 
added a keep, or donjon, probabiy 
that of which the ruins still remain, 
years afterwards Henry II. attacked 
took it, and committed it to the care 
William-de Neville. During 
between England and Scotland, Norham 
was repeatedly taken and retaken; 
these assaults rendered constant 
and alterations necessary. 
made it his residence during time 
he acted as umpire in the dispute about 
the succession to the Scottish 
enry II.’s time it 


various hands, and at the union of 
crowns of England and Scotland it 
the possession of Sir Robert 
afterwards Earl of Monmouth. On 
accession of James I. Carey_sold it 
£6,000, it is said, to George Home, 
of Dunbar 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Brvsssis.—The “official inauguration,” as 
the Belgian papers announce it, of the twelve 
pictures painted by M. Slingeneyer in the 
d saloon of the ducal palace, took place on 
the 18th of January. We have no intimation 
of what these works consist. “sn 

Cassat.—An International Exhibition of the 
Arts, Fine and Industrial, is to be o in 
on the Ist of June: it will continue open for 
three months. 

Frorencs.—A somewhat curious account 
appears in the Paris Monitewr des Arts of the 
number of artists who have been Avek ies 
the past year, in ing pictures in 
galleries of the Ua} and Pits palaces In the 
former, 100 artists were at work daily ; almost 
invariably the same individuals, evidently 

ualifying themselves for professional copyists. 
One of the pictures that gains most attention is 
Fra Angelico’s triptych with a border of angelic 
musicians: four copyists were always seen 
before it; and, it is remarked, “it takes eight 
days to copy one of these angels well, and the 
a of the copy is from sixty to eighty francs. 
In the Pitti , the number of copyists 
is much less, for space is more limited. 
About 300 reproductions go out from the 
gallery annually. Raffaelle’s celebrated Vierge 
a la Chaise, is y copied, yet only 
six replicas can made in the year, for it 
occupies two months to uce @ single copy. 
Artists desirous of securing a place before it, 
are, it is stated, obliged to enter their names for 
the purpose, ten or twelve years in wgeanae a 
majority of copyists are, as may be presum 
Ttalians ; some are from France and Germany, 
but Englishmen are rare. 

Municu.—A monument to the late king 
Maximilian II. is to be erected here, from the 
designs of Herr Zumbusch. The principal 
figure is a statue of the monarch, which will be 
accompanied other statues, symbolising 
plated 0 tage piae py fo Pepe eon 
pleted a as & of companion- 
work to his ‘Huss before the Council.’ The 
subject is ‘The Controversy between Eck and 
Martin Luther at Leipzig.’ The scene is laid 
in the great hull of the Pleissenburg, where the 
discussion took place before the Elector George 
of Saxony, who Fa in the composition 
surrounded by the Page of his court : 
before him are two desks, or low pulpits, 
occupied by the two disputants respectively : 
the principal light is wn on the 
ge pag ot ng the fight —— io 

he group. very highly of the 
picture, which, we understand, has been pur- 
chased for the Carlsruhe Gallery for the sum 
of £2,800.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Times, in a letter dated Jan 27th, writes :— 
“It seems that Munich is still the head-quarters 
of papal bigotry. Kaulbach lately exhibited 
there a picture es the horrors of the 
Inquisition. He has been forced to discontinue 
the exhibition in consequence of numerous 
anonymous letters declaring that the work would 
be damaged if not immediately withdrawn.” 

Paris.—M. Maurice Richard has been ap- 
pointed Minister of the Fine Arts in the room 
of Baron de Nieuwerkerke, who resign 
post when the late ministry went out of office. 
The duties which devolve upon M. Richard 
include the control and direction of the theatres, 
2 of the state, historical monu- 
, imperial archives, &c.,—A bronze statue 
of Voltaire is to be erected in one of the squares 
of the Rue de Rennes. ‘The proposition is said 
to have met with much opposition, but the 
municipal authorities finally gave their consent. 
—At end of the first gallery of the Imperial 
Library, and of the circular pavilion at the 
Nenvecdne rapue de Richelion end. tho Bee 

ve Champs, an elegant little salon 
has been av2 destined to be the 
sitory of the most valuable specimens of 
and engraved ancient stones. 2 Seneseneaaes 
Saino Chapelle: ropeseating te Aveta ot 

represen e 

Augustus; the famous Syracusan medal, the 
value of which, on account of its beauty and 


, is set down at the fabulous sum of 


yo see a ym tay a as 

Seusioas TEE; ond Ge goal nt ! lo, 
superb specimen 

fifteenth The whole contents of this 

cabinet of ve been estimated by certain 

amateurs be of the value of £4,000,000 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tus Art-Jovanat.” 
THE “VALLOMBROSA” RAPHAEL. 
Our readers will 


some 
about my Raphael by Melanesi, the 
, in the archives of Vallombrosa, at the 
Ufizji. ing you would feel interested, I 
inclose a of the entries which show the 
payments to the Custom House and the 
three when the picture was carried 
from to the \ . They establish 


i 
isis 
Lf i 
Fee 

i 

; 

; 


Yours truly, 
R. Veniry. 
Florence, Jan. 31, 1870. 


Extracts from Ledger No. 177, belonging to the 
allombrosa, page 198. 


Archives of Vi 

“Ea di 10 Agosto 1508 lire tre mpa per 

dare a tre portatori che ricorno la di Firenze e 

a re eo Eo M. 267.—Lire 3.” 

“E a di 31 Agosto 16508 lire 10, soldi 17, ti alla 

Dogana per tralla fuor di Firenze porté l’Abbate di Soffena 
a uscita segnato M. 256.—Lire 10, e soldi 1 
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CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF 















No, IIL—CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

a pleasant and fertile valley | 
of pasture land, watered by the 
river Stour, stands the ancient 
city of Canterbury, the earliest | 
home of Christianity in Eng- | 
land. Cantium, 


‘lately, bound together the entire’ British 
em and her colonies, but which now 


appears to be rapidly ng towards 
dissolution—to be su . in all _ 
bability, by what no one would be bold 


enough to — hae a really cast 
the horoscope 0: s Te. 
Like the ealeniig of our cathedrals, that 










of Canterbury stands on a spot previously | but i 


occupied by a heathen temple—a Roman 


or t, was|or early British church, the erection of 
and | which is traditionally ascribed to a kin 
the Roman Durovernum, or Dorobernia, | Lucius: this building, Ethelbert, king o 
Canterbury, the | Kent, bestowed, in the seventh century, 
Christian city, was subse- | on St. Augustine, prior of the monastery 













the first English Christian kingdom, 
occupied the site on which 
the advent of St. | 


with the chief religious 


of St. André, in Rome, whom Gregory, then 
Pope, attracted by the beauty of some 
young Anglians, captives in the city, sent 
; | to England to teach the doctrines and the 


faith of Christianity. Little is known of | erected 


the ancient structure of Augustine’s time 


yed no in-| and during four centuries after, except 


institution of the land have pla 





annals. In| that Canterbury had become an 






this city arose, by degrees, the whole con- 


is- 
copal see, Augustine being the first arch- 
that As 


that, till very | bishop, and Archbishop Odo repaired | 


stitution of Church and State, 




























ury, ‘equals it.” 
was consecrated 


So 














an appearance of desolation. 
ever, soon cleansed by the “‘ baptism of fire,” 
if one may so apply the expression; for 
in 1174, a conflagration broke out, which 
destroyed the ificent choir and some 
of the adjacent buildings; a kind of judg- 
ment on the church, as many considered | i 
at the time, for the foul deed perpetrated 
within ite walls. In the year followi 

the builders were once more at the work 

restoration, and under the skilful hands of 
William of Sens, or, as some writers call 
him, William Senensis, who was appointed 
chief architect, the sacred edifice to 
rise up once again, even richer in decora- 
tion and altogether more splendid than 
ever. Sens, however, was compelled to 
forego his labours some time ere the work 
was finished; he fell from a scaffold, and 
was so severely injured that he retired to 
France, and an architect whose’ surname 
has not come down to us, but who is de- 
signated William, the Englishman—Mr. 
Gwilt calls him William Anglus—carried 











tions, with palace, 
Dv offices; the 
en ye Lanfran 





It was, how- | it on: 










































540, in the rr ! A mong I., and under 
the episco vius, it rose to great 
Soleo wai the prelate whose name 
it bore, and who was elevated to the 
bishopric of Rouen in 640. After a length- 


abbey, like the majority of 


In 1441 the tower and south transept, with 
the beautiful rose-window in the latter, 
were finished. Between 1459 and 1590 
several papal bulls of indulgences pro- 
duced funds sufficient to > for the 
construction of a of the roof; the 


Cibo ca 
pemirnA used the great porch to be 
“There is no city,” says Mr. Gwilt, 
‘where the style of ihe period” (pointed 
Gothic) *‘ whereof we are treating, can be 
better studied than Rouen.” The Church 
of St. Ouen is a beautiful and most im 
ing example of the style. “It is a 
cruciform ing, with a central tower, 
and two western towers, which jut out 
1 Hees ins the angles of the western 
front, and were intended to be connected 
by a porch of three arches, extending along 
the lower story of the western front. The 
western towers have been raised only to 
about fifty feet, and are imperfect. The 








remainder of it is due to the zeal of Abbot | 
Boyer, who died in 1519. At length 
Cardinal 


ened period of calm ae eee the | 
e buildings of | 
any note established on the banks of the | 1 


} 
| 








took to 
monastery. It was designed 


i see 
Normandy, and Abbot of St. Quen, under- | the 
i prong yor aie emacs $a yp ghana ee au 
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‘ 7 a Seine and the Loire, was subjected to the | secrated with Geoffrey, 
No. IV.—-ST OUEN, ROUEN. ravages of the pirates of the Herth, whaes | Avchtichor i Ag after- 
UEN, a city of great historic | hordes succeeded in gaini i at| wens 0 sect dusicaatiee’ tins loll in peice 
as well as archwological in- | Rouen in 841, when soak of the edifions in | what had cost eighty years to build and 
terest, possesses three churches | the city presented a melancholy spectacle adorn. Thanks to liberality of the 
distinguished for their archi- | of the destructive hand of the invaders. Empress Matilda and her son Henry, one 
tectural eur and beauty. The monastery seems to have been par- | of the most remarkable princes of his time 
Its is, perhaps, as a | tially restored under Rollo, Duke of the monks of St. Ouen were enabled to re- 
whole, superior to most, if not to all, the Normandy, and his successors, Richard I. build their church and restore their monas- 
French St. Maclou isa remark- | and Richard II., and in 949 had acquired tery, for the latter had also suffered much 
ably fine and picturesque edifice; aad the so much celebrity, that the Emperor Otho, injury by the ge In 1248 
Abbey-church of St. Quen has the character peated crchaee yp bow city, requested another fire occurred, which almost reduced 
of being one of the noblest ecclesiastical | safe conduct into it, that he might offer | the edifice to ashes. 
buildings of the pointed Gothic style that | his prayers in the church. | The first stone of a new church was laid 
France can show. The abbey of St. Ouen, ‘ore William of Nor- in 1318, by the abbot, Jean Roussel, sur- 
dedicated to St. Peter, was the most ancient | mand ined the battle of Hastings, named Marc d’Argent. Roussel lived to 
monastic edifice in Normandy: founded in | N son of Richard III., Duke of the completion of the choir, the chapels, 


lan, and the first stone was laid in 1046; —— is unknown, but subse- 


abbot was removed by the | quen’ 


hand of death far too early to see the com- oniee Ao Berneval, who has acquired a 
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lightness and purity of the architecture; | principal 
the fiyi buttresses, wi 
ls = , and unusually lofty shafts; the has become by lapse 


utiful south porch; the 


windows; the balustrade of varied quatre- con 
foils round both the body of the church living French writer, the Abbé, J 
painted windows, the Bourassé, “is a monument in itself; it is 


and the aisles; the 


whole of which have been preserved ; and surmounted by an 
the rich central tower, terminated by t 
smaller octagonal tower, entitle the church ness and lightness: no 


pletion of the work : this was accomplished ate bag wge After the death of the 
n 1126, and the sacred edifice was con- 


der, the works proceeded but slowly. 


Ree ne 


century had left incomplete, and which 
time somewhat 
rose- dilapidated, is, it is said, about to be re- 

mstructed. ‘‘ The central tower,” -— 


e 


t crown. 


nstruction is of marvellous bold- 
a! whole co: n is pra 


to the highest admiration.” It is lighted | can be compared with it; it is veritably a 
by 125 windows, without computing Se chef-d'ceuvre of its kind. The effect is 


superb ‘‘ roses.” 
surround the choir and the chancel. 
The southern 


y known | city of Rouen, or whether 


admirable, whether 
| distance, the heights which overlook the 


porch, common] seen near 
the name of “The Porch of the| enough to study its minute details.” The 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. | 
| 
Sist of J the G Institute | 
oe trated its ninth aunual Exhibition by the 
customary full-dress Conversazione in the Cor- | 
ration-Galleries. At this mecting the Lord 
vost traced the progress of the society from 
its commencement in ot ee ag 
ivel 11; altl 
or “he visions numbered about 39,000. 


sity, a noble building now nearly completed, 
was laid. Allusion was also made to the 
“ Haldane Institution,” under whose auspices 
Dr. Zerffi lately delivered three admirable lec- 
tures on Classic Art, as affording os 
f of the encouragement given to ma 0 
bae by the community. 
The works exhibited by the Glasgow In- 


stitute in 1870 are far in advance, numeri- 


cally (above 200) of those of last year; every 
corner of rooms, and even of the ‘vesti- 
bule, being made available. Here the com- 
mittee has acted with wise liberality. For 
surely nothing damps the ardour of young 
aspirants ike rejection; and some in whom 
may dwell the t fire, though they soar not 
high at first, may ex the wi 


to timely 
Of the 948 


jctures and 

private 
names of more or 
Vale of T F ace tax on ty. 
fale of Tempé,’ F. , property of 
.» Skelmorlie. And here 


ey Se oo but frequently 
increases offence, greater presumption 
indicated in case of failure, yet we do find, in 


expanse 
ak ~— _ magnificence of the 
golden uth, we feel as if, in the words of the 


“ The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 
Will steal to our hearts, and make all summer there 


The other pictures gn ownership) offer 
examples of John Linnell, » in 
‘The Well of Samaria; ‘ - Shearing,’ 


; ‘The Burning of the Houses 
Parliament,’ J. M. W. aioe: ‘ Benledi,’ 
Sir George Harvey ; ‘A Lochlomond Scene,’ 
the late Horatio Macculloch ; and some rare speci- 
mens of Erskine Nicol, Herman Tenkate, and 


zt 


. Se _) ry interest. There 

o eeling old masters about 

the personnel of these ladies. - 

fully and skilfully grouped, 

individuality in each. One, high-bred and hand- 
one 


A Thick Night off the 
| Smythe, is remarkable 
| power. Inthe captain's small cabin, 





for ps Pen 

quiet ve 

isible by flickering lam ad firelight, the 
erin 

nades un mate (the sou'-wester of the latter 


| whitened by the sleet that is driving above are 
ing mind the 


and vision over a chart 


But, alas! “ mount up to the 
heaven, they go down to ned and their 
soul is melted because of trouble.” A young 
woman, with a sort of com anxiety in 
every feature, sits a silent of the men’s 
consultation, holding on her knee a tiny babe 
in deep slumber, the innocent sweetness of 


whose countenance is the most touching stroke 
in the scene. Hope and fear are strangel 
blended as we look. The night is wild, the peril 
is great, the course is dubious, the sands are 
fatal; but God is good, and many a sailor finds 
the port, and sleeps at last in the churchyard 
of his native village. The painter is not alto- 
gether a stranger to us, and we should be glad 
to see more of his handiwork. ‘Nichar the 
Soulless,’ Sir J. Noel Paton, R.8.A., draws much 
attention. Truly these wild moods of genius 
are puzzling ; for instance, when an artist seeks, 
as here, to develop his own highest mind by 
depicting the mindless. the abundant 
encomiums passed upon this weird creature, let 
us be thankful to remember that at least we 
have souls, such as ee bey and not like that 
‘oe vacant solitary w is ghi 
y the marishes.”’ William Douglas, R.S.A., 
has two contributions: “The Whisper,’ and ‘An 
yay eee, Mame of much merit, 

ially the former ; though we may suggest 
the girl's face might have been smoother and 
softer in colouring. Four pictures, two of them 
ge ee sent by 
R. Dowling—we are best pleased with the one of 
least pretence, ‘The Pasha’s Dessert:’ the figure 
Sed ene eee 
ous effect u aspra i i 
from the well-filled uit. y . - McTag- 
gart, R.S.A.,is alwa ightful: his ‘Dora,’ 
which we noticed season in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, is here again fresh as ever ; 
and ‘Mending his Nets,’ is a quiet study of 


fisher life, carefully and 1 
But of all our iiving Soottish artiste oe the genre 
class, few are better represented than James 
Archer, R.3.A., and whether we turn to ‘Sister 
and Little Brother,’ where a ive 
peruses @ story-book, while a small boy of 
gentle intelligence lies at ease in her lap; or to 
: Family playing at Soldiers,’ exhibited 
in don last year, at the Royal Academy, 
or to a sweet rural scene, ‘In the Country,’ 
which found an immediate from some 
i spirit—in each all we trace artistic 
talent of a high order. Turn we now with 
sincere commendation to Mrs. E. M. Ward’s 
‘Scene from the Childhood of the Old Pretender,’ 
also exhibited last year in London, that tells the 
simple incident of boyish kindness with grace 


and expression: the are well placed, so 
as to indicate the ; and the sweet con- 
descension of the pitying child, f ing the 
eur of his surro is touchingly met 

y the earnest reverence of the ts 


Of ‘ Luther’s First Study of the Bible,’ E. M. 
Ward, R.A., a fine conception as a whole, we 
shall hazard but one criticiam—is not the counte- 
nance and general rs rather old? seeing 
that at the period signified of hisdeep Bible-study, 
the Reformer must have been a mere youl 
Carlo Ademollo, painter to the King of Italy, 
shows an interesting group, * L’ Affectionate of 
Garibaldi ;’ and ano gifted countryman, 
Annibale Gatti, is very successful in ‘ Paul and 
Virginia.’ There is a richness of colour and 
grasp of form about these foreign professori 
ucing mellow and life-like results. ‘Sad 
ews is in Hugh Collins's best style. The 
old man’s face is clouded with the stroke of 
real grief, for which at present there is no con- 
solation. The clergyman, who has just broken 


We may 








ion,’ and 
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countenance here, as well as the form, in rather 
condition for one so 


th ing draug’ ight be ’ 4 
What new “Troubles in. the Church,’ J. By 


takes hi he sank in her peste ee 

wehaveto thank her feecxtentiias Fa mee 

ius from cats and dogs to 

et, sooth to say, we award the palm 

year to the lady’s ‘The Lawyer and his Clients, 

settling dispute about tone, which 
a a 

article is at the same moment being 


of her 
birds. 


where two 
angrily 
identical 


safely carried off by a smaller dog, while they are 


fighting for victo: 
ighlan 


evolved from fantastic things, 


of Peace’ is full of 


ancient monument, in a ruin in a 
spot of old woodland, with 
Se ee 


ht” broods 
scene, 
If so, we should 


with m 
Is ‘ Dora,’ 


‘Tra 


and 
. Here 


FS 
4 
if 


. in Winter in 

by C.F claims notice. 
effective, yet 20 cold and desolate 
that we turn with positive relief to A. 


‘F ” excellently treated, and 
man wh wer Le ma an Banat. 


Stark’s 
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* faction. Thereisa stoliaity about the former, 
and a wa’ hue in the latter, which cannot 
be coun’ by other merits to 
ae ey 
J. L. Brodie, is y 3; bul 

fl ing along the sands seems unmistakabl full 
of mettle, and the rising wa-ers ‘ y 
oneeee ee : -_ pa me 

i ’ J.J. Napier, isa 

peg pe arden question whether it 
ought to come within the authorised limits of 
Art. Perhaps it is as well, therefore, that the 
iqueee ane Cartes wet gaeewr eer 
this picture, it may i very px 

of Feary ecmyornene ss = ogra a ahees 
attempted of scarce lawful for mortal 
utterance. We hee a ps . 
very becoming solemnity here in the en 
ha all but impossible — ‘A Competi- 
tive Examination, W. Hemsley, shows a 
clever boy at fault in presence of a searching 


— a capital representation—wherein: 


ominie and pupil ee 
waiting the is not fo ing ; 
veling Go-Sinny Sot kes otneniags 
shoulder of his comrade, smiling slily in en- 
joyment of his dilemma. ‘That Old Woman,’ 
y W. M. Willie, spreading out the cards at a 
table to spaeing fortunes, has 
plainly bewi the three pretty girls with 
the white flapping caps who are watching her so 
intently. It is a happy conception happily ex- 
a The peasant youth receiving the gift 
of cold water from the woman’ s vessel, ‘Charity,’ 
E. Osborn, reminds us in its outlines and 
mellow tone of the gifted Maclise, of sunny 
Would there were more who painted 
jel! R. Redgrave, R.A., speaks 
pe | of smoke ?) in his nope of oe 
It is wi suggestive, an men in 
uphill to he rescue will need niet 
courage for the conflict. The subject of 
wreckers has found such favour with G. 
Clairin, a name new to our Scottish exhibitions, 
that he sends -us two large samples of these 
terrible marauders; one simpl ‘ Wreck- 
ers, the other entitled PWreckers’ Wives 
making False Signals.’ Both are ably conceived, 
ing with the ugly work indi- 
cated. The men lurking in ambush behind the 
boulders in the former, and yet more, the women 
in the latter, are powerful and original efforts. 
R. Thorburn, A.R.A., paints a mother by her 
child’s cradle, most delectable to look upon. 
The only contribution of John Faed is a sweet 
simple illustration of the loving pair of the 
Cottar’sSaturday night, breathing out the tender 
tale “beneath the milkwhite thorn.” The 
‘ Fellah Woman,’ by C. Landelle, another name 
previously unknown in our catalogue, is cha- 
racteristically clear and wee x and 
single figure in a martial cloak, ‘ Waiting,’ by J. 
Henderson, excellently personifies the solid 
virtue of patience, not “ on a monument smiling 
at grief,” but standing with calm, sensible in- 
difference—behind a door. E. J. Cobbett’s 
single eotantin, ‘Fisherman’s Family on 
the Look-out,’ enchants us the longer we look 
at it. Everybody knows what a difficult, an 
almost impossible, thing it is, to paint a 
sunset literally, in all its deur. Few 
attempt it, and of these few the majority are 
failures. Not so here: the crimson glory of 
the dying day, the full orb sinking to majestic 
rest is exquisitely rendered ; and the light glow- 
ing and trembling on the waters is a {perfect 
i tion. We forget the children on the 
look-out for their fisher-father—beautifully por- 
trayed as they are—in the holy trance en- 
gendered by the evening’s magnificence; and we 
turn away at last rejoicing that nature has 
found pane 4 a noble exponent of her glories. 
Whether is the pursuit of landscape or 
figures the higher branch of Art? This ques- 
tion will be answered differently by persons of 
various ‘8 analogous, that other question, to 
S “ 





which it is so delightfully in 

ngte yperion ;”” which is preferable, 
a life in town or country? As with the ideal, 
80 is it with the real. Some would be always 








beth ; now on this sunset glow the 

en da cited! Willen, 
now to rest a moment beside R. Herdman’s 
beautiful maiden, ‘Hero,’ watching by her tower 
‘dancin dt utence ars 
upon wegen of sandy beach. “We ae 
again express our admiration of noble land- 
np Ning ing te EP the Duke 


Castle,’ with i 
effect, is waiting Se a eee 
approval, And while Macnee, J. 
Barclay, and Liezenmayer, Tavernor Knott, 
Otto Leyde, 8S. West, P. , and many more 
present us with the human face divine in 
every phase of age and complexion, we are ever 


ine and green branches, ‘On the way 
to the Forest,’ or in the glory of Perigal'’s 
‘ Mountain Scene in Sutherland ; 
upon us in that dreadful ‘ Wreck at the Entrance 
ot Treport Harbour,’ T. Weber, where the 
mad waves triumph over their victims within 
pace pines mob home; let her smile her 
sweetest tment in Waller Paton’s‘ a 
of Bute,’ or > Deesty’e "Bed near we 
port,’ or in J. 8 ‘Spring,’ whi 
me sete the heart like a page of the far-off 
yo days,—we reverence the i 
all her moods, and offer sincerest 


which this field of Art is capable. ‘There are 
twenty-six works of scul; five by Mrs. D. 
O. Hill, whose colossal of Dr. Living- 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


ouam.—The exhibition of the Society 
closed in the month of January, after 
season ; the sales, includ- 

holders in the 


THE WORKS AND GENIUS 


OF THE 


LATE MR. HURLSTONE. 


Tux society for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts has devoted an evening to the memory of 
Mr. Hurlstone. Pictures lent by —— 
permission of the proprietors were ‘ 
and a ing was held in the rooms of the 
Architectural Institute, Conduit Street, over 
which ided Sir Francis Grant. In honour 
of the president of the Society of British 
Artists, four presidents of leading Art-bodies 
were on the platform; viz, Sir Francis 
Grant, President of the Academy; Mr. Fre- 
derick Tayler, President of the Old Water- 
Colour Society ; Mr. Henry Warren, President 
of the Institute; and Mr. Alfred Clint, the 
successor of Mr. Hurlstone as President of the 
Society of British Artists. Tribute was paid 

these brother presidents to the merits of 

. Hurlstone as & man and an artist, who 


& | seems, in fact, to have had a narrow escape of 


corporation of that borough. 
sculptors have been invited to compete 
for the execution of the work. 

Onestsx.—Mr. Thornycroft’s statue of the 
late Marquis of Westminster, in the Grosvenor 
Park, Chester, has lately exhibited a defect 
which has caused some disappointment to the 
citizens and others. The work was su 
to have been sculptured out of a single block of 
Sicilian marble; but it would seem that the 
artist found it expedient to let a piece into the 
left shoulder of figure; and the frost of a 
few weeks since caused the insertion to open, 
to the obvious detriment of his work. An 
arrangement has been made between Mr. 

croft and a committee of the subscribers, 
whereby the former undertakes to repair 
whatever damage has been done. 

Liverroot.—The drawing for prizes in the 
Art-Union Society of this town has taken 


number was thirty-nine, of 


ops Their 
value of £1,250; among them 
feer pitones wens estimated together at 740 
guineas. We have received a list of the works 
os eee ee y the names 
nor 0 pzices of the several 
pictures and drawings. 

Wotvaermamrron.—As a local memorial of 
the visit of her Majesty the Queen to the 
mining districts of South Staffordshire in 1866 
for the purpose of 
H.B.H. the Prince 


real tness. Mr. Heaphy, a comparative) 
secu acstedien to ong id of “ Briti 
Artists,” read a discriminative criticism on the 
works and genius of his late president. He 
stated that Mr. Hurlstone’s pi 

tained a place in the 

chief ies of the country; that, among 
examples of modern Art, they were allowed to 


the old masters. Mr. Hurlstone, indeed, aimed 
at the grand style even when he treated familiar 
subjects. That he was not sufficiently careful 
in ing or delicate in execution may be 
frankly admitted. By the practice of portrait- 
ure, he, no doubt, gained precision; yet con- 
siderations of money might thus bring down 
his standards. Mr. Heaphy considered that 
the turning-point in the artist’s career arose 
from foreign travel. Mr. Hurlstone made 
frequent visits to Italy, and his studies in 
_ gained him the title of the British 

urillo. He was well versed in foreign litera- 
ture; his devotion to Art was singularly 
single in aim ; indeed, his one enjoyment, and 
almost his only recreation, was derived from 
the ardent pursuit of his profession. Mr. 
Heaphy laid some stress upon his friend’s 
superiority to criticism, implying that a painter 
showed greatness when he could steel himself 
against a hostile press. 

Our own interpretation of Mr. Hurlstone’s 
position, with that of many of his brethren, 
differs somewhat from the j t of Mr, 
Heaphy. Nodoubt painters have lived, who, 

ius as well as by study, could afford to wait 

‘or posthumous fame. ut ordi artists in 
our day work for more immediate reward, and 
can scarcely afford to rely on posterity for the 
reversal of the verdict of their contemporaries. 
In our experience, criticism is seldom despised 
by the artist when on the side of praise; and 
that Mr. Hurlstone sometimes suffered from the 


pton, | reverse of praise, ma be taken, at any rate, as 


ular 


a sign that his style failed to 
exhibited in uit 


approval. The pi 
Street were ciently conspicuous for the 
artist's known merits and defects. Not to 
mention others, ‘ jou, and 
Edward, Prince of Wales, after the Battle of 
ham ;" ‘Sancho Panza, attended by his 
physician to watch over his health;” and 
‘Sedillo, the Spanish Canon, pre. his Siesta,’ 
may be commended for breadth =. but 
scarcely for detail or delicacy. style, 
though ambitious, as we are told to believe, 
of high Art, is scarcely in any sense academic ; 
and, accordingly, the merits of Mr. Hurlstone 
found fi recognition elsewhere than in our 
Academy. © announcement is made that 
the | , in Suffolk Street, over which he 
will endeavour to collect, as a tribute 
of respect to his memory, works which ma 
ae represent his 
intent is difficult of attainment, inasmuch 
as the pictures are scattered, and the artist kept 
no record of their whereabouts. His friends 
speak of as @ man of strongly-marked cha- 
=. = versatile attainments, and his loss is 





societies in which he held office. 


take an exceptional position with the works of | bi 





DUDLEY GALLERY. 


SIXTH GENERAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 


Wes cannot regard this sixth 


an advance upon its predecessors. 
— is » while 


exhibition 
average 


Fan inl 


tude due to the Dudley commi 
foremost adventurers on a line of action 
has proved of no small benefit 


at large. 

Edward J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
A.R.A., and H. 
the exhibition over which they preside in 
mittee. Five contributions i 

ootsy r ‘ie oniginal : conception 

Art. ‘ ’ (163) iz origi ; 
for though Mr. Soputer is ever giving praise- 
worthy pledge of knowledge of historic schools, 


rf 


biel 


ment of inspiration when new ideas 
brain, and struggle for utterance. ‘ 
a Jones’ (506) . 
‘oynter’s uncom ising truth. 
it aah be ceuleeedadliees literal, hard, 
t. As a pendan' Poetry,’ & 
‘ Study of a ant A. 
gros: work is remarkable for vidu- 
ality, force, and bust-like relief. Not far away 
is placed another capital study (172), ries 
éovn. Gaelic oma? by Constance ; 
also a ‘Breton Woodman’ (247), by Joseph 
Knight, wins commendation by literal truth and 
haracter. Likewise for 
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tioned Frederick Slocombe, and Briton Riviere. 
‘Gloomy Reflections’ (99), by the former, isa 
careful, solid work ; and a dog, ‘ Fly Catching’ 
Mr. is capital for action, 

i Orphans’ (156), though 
somewhat uneven, and in management faulty, 


G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., is more than usuall 
and meaningless; the flesh tones are 
waxy, the picture war colour. 
‘Bray Mer eso! (231) is of the 
green in w this artist deligh’ 
ven Mr. Leslie super: 
understood 
another member of 
little out of his beaten path in an effective, but 
Trea- 
the woman, who, in 
by delicacy of execution. Mr. Tal- 


mannered. ‘Grandmamma’ (112) is — 
wants texture an 

pale washed-out 

ts. We one 
recent! lative praise 
a i figure in the Winter Exhibition, which 
preceded this of the pring that it will be 

the mae é failures are merely 

accidental. Mr. Wynfield, 
the so-called school of St. John’s Wood, goes a 
rather flaunting, figure, a lady with ‘ The Tr 
sured Letter.’ But in the way of meretricious 
Art, nothing can ap; 
a box at the theatre, calls for ‘Sympathy ’ (298). 
The coarseness of the forms are in no wa 
redeemed ¥ 
fourd’s recent success in this gallery, which 
obtained at the time our hearty commendation, 
scarcely prepared us for this blunder—a mis- 
take wi we are ised to see, is ——— 
by the committee. Such works on line 
substantiate our stricture, that the Dudley 
Gallery subsists for private as well as for public 
ends. Marie i’s ‘ Romaunt of the 4 
(369) is large rather than lovely, strange rather 
than ; the drawing is dubious, the 
colour more intense than accordant. This lad 
is sw to have had the advantage of 
tion Mr. Madox Brown. Among the ex- 
hibitors are also Lucy Madox Brown, and Oliver 
Madox Brown: thus the is favoured with 
the ce of three iples of a school of 
whi — would know something 
more. ‘ Aprés le ’ (12), by Miss Brown, is 
a work of something better than promise, and 
yet far from completeness. Great is the sense 
und harmony of colour; yet the tone is 
dreary, the forms are ill-defined, and the execu- 
tion muddled. But these faults, which in ano- 
ther work were fatal, are more than counter- 
balanced by merits. Much value also we attach 
to another tl = uction, 
‘ Obstinacy’ (26), by liver ox Brown. 
The horse and rider, in form and action, have 
motives in common with the Elgin marbles, and 
the colour might have been borrowed from the 
schools of Italy: the style, which is not un- 
worthy of these derivatives, is better than the 


and the treatment solemn: the 
style is not unlike that of Vandyke as 
advantage in the picture-gallery 

We Pag mene this dra to 
for ~~, picture recently 
r. Thomas for the church of 
Mr. Napier Hemy’s ‘Ave Maria’ 


his management of colour; and 


his forms, which are ungainly, need not have | figures. 
lost digni eae ghee 


These 


Thus it wo are (te paneer Boge ae 


to find anyw 


‘from common life and 
i t 





associated with ter eccentricity than in 
th clever, Yet abnormal, creation of Walter 


There is evidently much mystery in 
as depicted ‘by Mr. Bateman, and this 
in its forms, action, colour, removed as 
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urpassingly | by details worth of the Dutch school. Close we note, for well-conceived 

~ tive, a4 a hand we peered by Mr. Provis, ‘The Lesson portage ye Pda ey 

(39), @ good example of the same style. This, | (159), by G. F. 

the first room, which in Italy might be desig- | wise, works Svoboda 

nated the tribune of the exhibition, is | rather 

ee ee Lots 
Marriage Portion’ (29), by G. 

The composition has the merit of show ra 

small | than refinement: this clever artist still 
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Wood’ (407). 
of transcribing 
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The picture primarily 
girls "bathing ; yet we prefer the 
panse of ocean to the a Ss 
‘ Bridesmaids’ (165) is a felicitous subject, F. 
Smallfield has treated in time past: 
are the figures; and the drapery, 
“uh slg Le gesanse ? bs 1 
with a light sweep of the . 
one of os. artist's ieawen te a 
he at length, won over ° 
tel ne oils. E. OC. —— shows advance 
the painter, has, in prior | in ‘The Bouquet’ (9): he is care ; 
Saaltak et tae toes © the | if his Art age refined, it is effective ; if 
, & gallery which ever gives proof of its | the colours lack delicate harmonies, they are, 
beneficent purposes by providing hanging space | at all events, well pronounced in contrasts. 
for works, the merits of which might otherwise ‘Approaching Footsteps’ (55), by J. Ricks, is 
fail of jation. In the interests of many | vigorous, but left too m in the rough. 
deserving, but slightly appreciated, artists, we a powerful, and much more complete, is 
i ‘Hilda’ (2 
handling i 


Hin 
aH 
iG 
a 
Fai Eee 


onl that this exhibition may for 2), by Mrs. Romer: the method of 
years rye of usefulness. is French, broad and bold, sketchy 
and suggestive; the outlines may be muzzy, yet 
silaliccad the forms are firmly modelled, and the colour is 
kept grey, or Tha t. ame 
not @ more work in these rooms. 18 
OLD BOND STREET GALLERY. | not » more artistic vork in monet eter 
tribution of H. O'Neil, A.R.A.; and we might 
SPRING EXHIBITION. equally well have been wee Mr. Egley’s 
ren ‘Adeline’ (5), a common- ideal, which has 
is the best collection of pictures we have | the finish and blackness of a coloured photo- 
in the which was first opened graph. ‘The Burgomaster’s Daughter’ (137), 
“ Supplementary Exhibition.” ere | by E. S. Kennedy, is of the showy style which is 
Deloss room for improvement, but | too prevalent in this ery. Open to like 
but mark that considerable efforts | objection is a ‘Wayside Fountain in Anda- 
made to secure i lusia’ (147), by E. W. Russell. This artist has 
j i never done justice to his talent; he should care 
less for effect, and seek more for sober truth. 
Close by is ‘ Alice’ (146), a pretty, neat, clean 
, A.R.A. little picture, by H. Gray. Also well meant is 
. E. Hicks, George Smith, two | the only example which we recall in these rooms 
wo Claytons, two Dawsons, and two | of religious art, ‘Ruth and Boaz’ (114), by R. 
t desirable to come before the | Dowling, a painter who has already given proof 
statement. We are | of his predilections for High Art. This present 
that “two exhibitions of rg x may be praised for care in drawing, but 
the colour is opaque and poor. In the first room 
the eye is arrested by ‘Sunshine’ (72), a spark- 
ling little sketch hey 3 — er on its first 
appearance we @ pleasure of praising in 
these columns. Also, L. Smythe,} is 
— painting from a ‘rustic figure, ‘The 
per’ (92). scale is rather large for the 
the cessation of the | subject, and the handling faila of delicacy, 
Portland Gallery.” | and thus the work has the characteristics which 
attach to what is sometimes known as the 
“ Suffolk a ling Lig We must not omit 
to mention ‘ Fadi ht’ (19), G. H. | * 
Boughton. A solitary figure on «heath is has- 
tening homeward ; grey are the greens of twi- 
light : the manner which is essentially French, 
is marked by an eccentricity of genius tha‘ 
arrests attention, and is accepted for originality. 
The landscapes, which in common with the 
figure-pictures, are, as a whole, afflicted by 
mediocrity, comprise some works that ought 
= to be a The first room is ed 
y a large and conspicuous work, ns on 
the nag & (48), by ‘R. P. Richards. e 
execution is rather small and dotty for a canvas 
of this scale, yet the scene has sunshine and 
colour, and the painter 
student‘of 
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Richards, a name somewhat new to us, we may 
look}for work and true. ‘The Month of 
November’ ( ), by C. J. Lewis, may be com- 
mended, though this artist scarcely fulfils the 
expectations we had at one time formed in his | 
favour. ‘Redland’s Farm’ (156), by G. W. Mote, 
though dotted and scattered, a word 
of praise as a faithful student-endeavour. Also 
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SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS 


Tus exhibition has shown over a series of 
years an advance, and the present collection is 
certainly above the average merit of preceding 
seasons. ‘The success attained is in great 
measure due to the zeal and persistent labour of 
the friends of a good cause a ee in 
spite of t. ‘That this society 
would be missed by many is proved by the 

of more than 200 “‘ Female Artists” in 
the exhibition. The difficulty has always been 
to induce ladies who are strong enough to win 
an equal place with men in other galleries to 
take here the side of the weaker sex. This 
failure in power of attraction for women whose 
works are superior to the accident of sex, must 
always tell against an exclusively female exhi- 
bition. Still a gallery which can show on its 
walls pictures by Miss Rosa Bonheur and Mra. 
Benham Hay may serve to assert for woman- 
hood the right and title of genius. Altogether 
the room looks well, and its general pleasing 
invites to more detailed survey. 

The catalogue shows 335 water-colour draw- 
ings, 16 copies from pictures, and 122 oil- 
paintings: total 473, which is about the same 
number of works as in previous years. We 
will commence with the water-colours. Among 
the figure-painters in this department, the eye 
is attracted towards the drawings of Mrs. - 
house, Emily Ryder, Miss Julia Pocock, Miss 
E. Percy, Florence Claxton, and Mrs. Benham 
Hay. ‘Little Sunbeam’ (107), by Mrs. Back- 
house, is a head speaking and beaming, vivid in 
colour, and vigorous in execution. ‘ Check- 
mated’ (9), by Emily Ryder, shows a trained 
talent we are not accustomed to expect in this 
room. The heads are well-drawn and modelled, 
and the attitudes pronounced in character. 
‘Study of a Head’ (27), by Miss Julia Pocock, 
is likewise firmly drawn, and ‘ Wandering 
Thoughts’ (39) has also a care in execution and a 
pleasing expression promising well for the lady’s 
Art-career. A more than usually elaborate 
effort, ‘Queen Elizabeth in the Sanc ” (34), 
we owe to Miss E. Percy. The finish is high, 
and the colour rich. ‘Day Dreams in the 
South of France’ (60), by Rebecca Coleman, is 
an effective masterly . * Venetian Water- 
Carriers’ (117), by Miss Bouvier, are marked 
by the refined waxy idealism, admired by man 
in the figures of the father in the “ Institute.” 
G .Bowers, a lady who has attained success by 
illustrations in Punch, after the manner of 
Leech, exhibits a spirited pen-and-ink drawing, 
*Tally-ho! back !’ (227) ; and close b hangs a 
clever sketch, also in pen-and-ink, ‘ The Bristol 
Floating Harbour’ (228), by Harriette A. 
Seymour. On another screen should be noted 
‘ Baby Sketches, from Life’ (274), by Miss L. 
E. Barker, sister of Mrs. ‘Tom Taylor. These 
eminently-artistic notes from the nursery knock 
off the attitude, movement, and expression of 
the children to the very life. On the same 
screen are outline illustrations of ‘ Dances, 
Past and Present’ (267), by Florence Claxton. 
More to our taste is ‘A Tiff’ (242) ; the artist 
here shows point, maturity, and Art-manage- 
ment, not to besurpassed in the gallery. Masterly 
also, as might be ex are all the contribu- 
tions, whether in oils or water-colours, of Mrs. 
Benham Hay. For strongly-pronounced indi- 
viduality, almost worthy of Masaccio, 
admirable is ‘ Study of a Head’ (252), which 
we remember in the artist's great work, ‘The 
Florentine Procession.’ Among Mrs. Hay’s 
four contributions are sketchy and bold land- 
scapes in oils, such as ‘ A Ravine near Florence’ 
(415). These works evince knowledge and 
command of hand, which we hope ma 
more common in the gallery, when ladies shall 
“7% advantage of better training. 

: landscapes are scarcely so much in 
advance of the more difficult department of 
figure-painting as we should have 
from beginners. There are few of first class 
merit. Among the best we may mention ‘An 
Avenue of Fir in Bramshill Park’ (101), 
by Mrs. Marrables. The tree studies aro true, 
and the —. is vigorous. There 
are other dra eden see A distin 





unusual merit. moonlightsof Miss 8.8. Wan 
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He : 


they 
almost without — to such a fairly 
called hag Beenynpentnn peng i 
r. us, may 
be extended to the drawi of Miss Fits James, 
iss C. James, Miss Miss Walter, 
Miss E. A. Manby, and Mrs. Harrison. 
Among the painters of animals-two of the 
most illustrious names in Europe appear upon 
Mad. Peyrol ‘he daugh ir 
e 


z 


3 sean in oils, is far from the best 
Sot of the easel of Mad. Peyrol Bonheur. iiss 
Landseer’s modest contribution, ‘One of the 
Lions of St. John’s Wood’ (218) is a careful 
little drawing from a model made by Sir E. 
Landseer in the course of study for the four 
lions in uare 


valism, some 
attem: f than i such 
as ‘i kee ee Ua tr cary 
young lady, Miss Alberta Brown, which deserve 

encouragement. Mrs. is not 


(393) is indifferent to form while stri ; 

in effect. ‘Roman Cattle’ (432), by 
Fenkyll, deserve notice for their immense size. 
Miss constan 
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ual criticism is scarcely | taki 








THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1871 AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


gl anne ce Baers ee for the first of 
the proposed of International Exhibitions 


The salient t in the scheme is the limit 
of each exhibi tocertain branches of manu- 
facture: the whole field of Manufacturing In- 
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DINAH CONSOLING HETTY IN 
PRISON. 


EXGRAVED FROM THE SCULPTURE BY 
y. J. WILLIAMSON. 


Unit the appearance of this striking bas- 
relief in the Academy exhibition of las 
year, our knowledge” of -Mr. Williamson's 
works was limited to some busts which 
showed the excellence of the school, that 
of Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., wherein he had 
been trained, and where, for nearly twenty 
years, he was engaged in assisting that 
eminent sculptor. No artist, however 
distinguished, can imbue a disciple with 
‘ ereative genius; but.he can give impulse 
and right direction, feeling and character, 
to what nature has bestowed; and it is 
evident, from what this group exhibits, 
that Mr. Foley’s teachings have not been 
cast op barren ground: they have ‘pro- 
duced excellent fruits. 

It has its origin in the lar tale, 
“‘ Adam Bede,” in ‘which, as all who have 
read it will remeniber, pov ie L, = 

inci characters, is wi e 
raed of her infant child, and is cast into 
prison, where she is visited by a young 
relative of the Wesleyan n, who 
comes to pray with, and console, her when 
forsaken by all her friends, and receives 
the confession of her guilt, in that she had 
left the child in the wood, where it died from 
exposure. The interview is thus described : 
“Slowly, while Dinah was speaking, 
Hetty rose, took a step forward, and was 
clasped in Dinah’s arms. _ They stood so a 
long while, for neither of them felt the 
impulse to move a in. Hetty, 
without any distinct thought of it, hung 
on this something that was come to clasp 
her now, while she was sinking helpless 
in a dark gulf.” 

This class of scul work comes 
under the denomination of “ pictorial;” 
and Mr. Williamson's p is a most suc- 
cessful example of it; for the fi 

stand would haye told as 

they been painted on canyas; y 
colour is not needed to. heighten the beauty 
of the composition or the expression the 
sculptor has given to his work. . Without 
in | ignoring the higher 
claims of what is called ‘‘ classic” ‘sculp- 
ture, we see no valid reason why ordin 


scenes of domestic life—those which the | 


painter generally claims as his peculiar 
peovince—-should not be sieosmated 1s the 
sister-Art, so long as the sculptor fulfils 
the conditions of its recognised laws, and 
limits himself to the human fi without 
any adjuncts or accessories that -find no 
place, legitimately, in the Art. And this 
is what Mr. Williamson has discreetly 
done: it was unnecessary to remind the 
spectator that the place of meeting was a 
prison-cell, and he has omitted every indi- 
cation of such a place; yet there is no 
mistaking the sentiment of the work—the 
one in deep trouble, the other performing 


tho part of a sister of mercy. Nothing could | 
@ relationship— | 


more impressively show 


of circumstances, not of consan inity—in 


which the two stand to each other than as ii 
| ~ coat coro Kensington Museum. We learn 
8 ¢ | from the monthly report of the Museum that 
gap of two figures with more simple | after careful examination it has becn found 


‘ they are here represented. And certainly 
it would scarcely be possible to render a 


egance are these. The delicacy with 
which the draperies are modelled can 
scarcely escape observation. 

The work exhibited at the Academy was 
— in , but we are well pleased to 

now the sculptor has received seyeral 
commissions to execute it in marble. 











SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Tue urgent need of extended space at this 
Museum becomes day by day more ng cor | 
many parts are now so inconveniently lock 
by cases that on crowded a the visitors 
find t difficulty in making their way. — 
In’ the North Court, originally destined 
almost exclusively for the exhibition of sculp- 
ture arid architecture, a number of stages or 
frames have lately been set up, on which are 
temporarily displayed a collection of engrav- 
ings, chromo-lithographs,* photographs, &e., 
originally used ‘as illustrations of a He wed on 
the history of engraving, read at the ety of 
Arts. Near these are other frathes covered 
with designs for fans, sent in’ competition from 
the various schools of Art in connection with 
the Department. We cannot now pausé to 
examine thése with the attention they claim, 
though the task of a critic is rendered com- 
tively easy by the considerateness of the 
raging committee, in placing close by, as 
though td invite comparison, not only the prize 
fans of a former competition, but also several 
choice examples of' Frénch “and’ Japanese 
origin. Those “from Japan are’ of* singular 
beauty, and the price paid for them, 6s, 8d. each, 


ingly small. . 
y The Oriental Cloister of the South Court is 
also much crowded by the recent arrival of a 
very large loan collection of Indian weapons, 
carvings in crystal, jade, soap-stone, and ivory; 
bronze, silver,” and Damascenéd* ware; ‘and 
miscellaneous objects, the ‘property of* one 
gentleman, and a 
years’ gleaning in the East. From this bewilder- 
ing chaos an instructive and interesting selection 
of valuable examples’ of Oriental Art ‘could 
doubtless be At present the objects 
obscure each other, and one can scarcely'judge 
of what the half of them, at least, consists. 
Up-stairs the pictare-galléries are invaded by 
desk-cases of jewellery, displaced from the 
South Court to make room for the examples of 
musical instruments; and the ‘long’‘hall, in 
which earthenware and i 
admitted, seems filled to repletion. Meanwhile, 
the walls of the new court are steadily though 
slowly rising above the fence that surrounds its 
site; but we fear it will be many months 


before this building will be ‘ready to receive | 


any portion of the Art-colléctions. 

e note in passing through the galleries, 
that Danby’s celébrated painting bf the “ Upas 
Tree’ has been judiciously cledned and re- 
varnished. Although it is probably still’ much 
more dim and obscure than when first painted, 
Owing to change of colour, ‘we can now see 


“Ty | somewhat further into that awful valley of de- 
solation, and make out somé hitherto concealed | 
details of the landscape; among them a cataract | 


Fesembling the Staubach of bauterbrunnen 
falling from the “‘monStrous ledges” of the 
— cliffs. * 

6 collection of book inti drawi 
and other objects, Seuninet trike ‘South 
Kensington Museum, by the ‘well-known 
Shaksperian editor and annotator, the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, has beén ‘partially open to 
public ‘view during the last few weeks. By 
the term of the testator’s will, dated March 9, 
1869, the whole Of his books’ and manuscripts, 
pictures, paintings, drawings, miniatures, an- 
tique rings, and curiositiés, and other works of 
Art, and articles of virtu, are’ to be ‘kept 
together in one room or gallery in the South 
Kensington Museum, and ‘to be known as 
“The Dyce Collection.” Mr. Dyce died on 
May 15, 1869, and the collection was with as 

e delay as possible catalogued and removed 


the Museum has thus become possessed of 
13,535 printed and 61 MS. books, 80 paintings 


eS sa Pare ste 

monstrous ledges there to slope, and 

Their thousand wate of dengiice eee 

That like a broken purpose waste in air.” 
Tennyson's The Princess. 


ently the result of several Th 


lain only are | 





day, the whole of the books 
service of the student, somewhat 
conditions, we presume, as are 
two other, libraries of the 

books which deserve especial 

the two first, folio editions of 

1623 and 1632; the original MS. 
and Fletcher's .“‘ The. Faithful 
first edition of the comedies 

the same authorg, dated 1647 ; black- 
» Peers i Lay Fall, of Pri 
“ Troj "ye a 

tion of first or, early editions 

and celebrated, 


Casaubon, Bishop B 

Barnes, Porson, Dr 

Akenside, Joseph 

Cowper, Rogers, , 

Horace Walpole, Gifford, 

Garrick, Macklin, Mrs. Si 

other distinguished men and women. 
The oil-painti i 


only are yet. shown, occur several 
former owners; have appended the 
of Raphael,, Michael Angelo, Rem 
Vandyke, Rubens, and many other 
masters: of the Jtalian, Flemish, and 

_ . The = also 
Stothard, 


es 
Gainsboroug. othersof the English 
and specimens of the earlier pai i 
colours. - . 

Enough has been said to 
portance which must always 
collection, jally as regards 
library. From its exten 
of purpose with which. i 
fall, entitled to. the indepeniewt exis 

y, enti to. the .i 
the. conditions, of its found 
for it, While,, however, we 
other equally valuable collections 
added to our national museums 
we venture to e a 
natural desire of the d tastes 
names by their gifts may be 
out the stipulation that a separate 
be provi for each collection ; 
the day will come when no established museum 
will find it possible to accept a gift fettered 
with such conditions. 

We now resume our account of the copies of 


the frescoes in the subterranean church of Sam 
-Last month we described two 
of the larger i 


panels connected 
ary history of the patron saint of this 
third large panel represents a funeral 
a sainted prelate, which, according 
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HV@ A VATICANO FERTVR PAPA NICOLAO IMNIS 
DIVINIS QVOD AROMATIBVS SEPELIVIT. 


se te eet css tans tater tannic hoe 
whose remains are thus being from 
the Vatican to San Clemente, different opinions 
have been expressed on the subject. St. 
the great of the Sclavonians, and 
whom yrillic, 
character is 7 ye 
the body of St. b 
tomb to Constantinople, together with the 
anchor and chain, instruments of his martyrdom. 
He afterwards set out on a mission to Bohemia, 
taking with him the remains of St. Clement, 
and — by his brother Methodius. 
When in Moravia they conformed to the Ro- 
man Church, retaining, however, several Greek 
customs, and proceeded to Rome, where they 
were received with great rejoicing on account 
of their precious burthen. Cyril closed his life 
at Rome, and was interred in this very Church 
of San Clemente, probably in a brick tomb still 
ining. This fresco been explained as 
the funeral of St. Cyril, but to us it seems much 
more probable that it ts the final inter- 
ment of the relics of St. Clement. The body, 
vested in episcopal robes, including the Pweg rn 
is placed on a » borne by four youths ; two 
others toss their smoking censery on high. 
Pope Nicholas I. (a.p. 858—867), in full pon- 
tifical dress, and attended by a deacon bearing 
his crosier, follows close; near him is another 
bishop, probably St. Cyril, with a halo, or 
nimbus, whose pastoral staff is borne by an 
attendant. A crowd of clergy and laymen are 
behind ; three of them carrying small 
each surmounted by a Greek cross. The 
cession advances towards a small edifice, where 
is again represented the Pope Nicholas, vested 
as before, and with outstretched arms uttering 
the salutation visible on the book open before 
him, PAX DOMINI SIT SEMPER voniscvm. An 
inscription below records that this painting 
was executed at the cost of one Maria Macel- 
laria, for the fear of God, and the safety of her 
soul. She was, probably, a contemporary of 
Beno de Rapiza, and desirous, like him, to do 
her part in the decoration of this edifice. 

A fourth large panel is ngs 4 occupied with 
the history of St. Alexius. e upper part, 
like that of the others already described, is 
much mutilated, but h remains to show 
that it consisted of a representation of Christ 
seated on a magnificent throne of Byzantine 
character, and supported by two standing 

res on either side. The heads and shoulders 
of all five have perished. Our Saviour 
is barefi ; He wears a red under vestment, 
and over this a dark blue robe ; on His knees is 
an open book, showing the words, rorris— 
VINCVLA MorTIs. On His right are the archangel 
Michael and St. Clement; on His left, the arch- 
angel Gabriel and St. Nicholas. Each arch- 
angel holds a globular censer. 

Below this, the legendary history of Saint 
Alexius is told in a series of actions closely 
grouped together, and with the same 
recurring twice or three times. Alexius, who 
lived in the first quarter of the fifth century. 
was the only child of a Roman senator, named 
Papheniane. Having been unwillingly com- 
pelled to marry, notwithstanding his vows of 
poverty and or he fled from home on his 
wedding-day, and dwelt as a beggar at Edessa 
for seventeen years, until his reputation for 
sanctity brought on him so many visitors that 
he again fled, and returned to Rome, trusting to 
escape recognition. In this he was successful, 
for even his father gave him a humble asylum 
in his house, without suspecting his identity. 
Here he spent a second period of seventeen 

ears, when, feeling the approach of death, 

© wrote an account of himself. The Pope, 
having been su turally commanded to 
seek the man of God at the house of a. 
mianus, arrived in time to give him absolution, 
and to receive from his hands the written scroll 
which revealed to his wife and parents that the 
poor beggar so familiarly known to them was 
the long-mourned-for Alexius. He was buried 
with almost royal honours, and shortly after- 
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the narration contained in 
it appears the words, VENITE AD ME OMNIS 
LaBoratis. Below are the inscriptions :— 


NON PAT AGNOSCIT’MISERERI QVI SIBI POSCIT. 


E 
: 


ce 


PAPA TENET CARTA‘VITA QVE NVNTIAT ARTAM. 


The lower part of the panel is filled with a bold 
Seainsah tee Seeevigtiats afte no deen ots 
ve no clue 
period of execution, yet, from the similarity of 
dues saels aloes denedited, th is probed f 
it is 0 
the same date—about a.p. 1080. dessin 
PS erste a danas gars aoe 
ur largest paintings. e must more 
rapidly over the others, which, though of equal, 
not greater, archwological interest, are 
sisncliive th on extintie Seales of vies Around 
one of these, the Assumption of the Virgin, 
theological controversy was waged on ii 
discovery, mainly turning on the date of 
execution, which some enthusiastic ecclesiastical 
antiquaries desired to fix as early as the second 
or third century of the Christian era. The now 
usually date is about a.p. 850, though 
we understand that Mr. J. H. Parker holds 


It is more ro 
already descri 
in height 
rising 


four angels. 
on the left labelled scs vrrvs = i 
archbishop of Verona in .p. 490), 
right is labelled sancrissimvs. DOM. LEO... . 
art (?) p.p. RomaNvVS. This i i 
; to indi 


surrounds the head of this figure, which is 
explained by some as indicating that the pers 
represented was alive at the time the pain’ 


QVOD HEC PRECVNCTIB SPLENDET PICTVRA 
DECORE COMPONERE HANC STVDVIT PRAES- 
BYTER ECCE LEO. 


We may, perhaps, conclude from this, that the 
figure of St. Leo was introduced as the patron 
saint of the donor of thc painting, and as Pope 
Leo IX. (1049-54) was \ he saint of that name 
and not IV., it is not improbable that the 
date of the painting is, after all, not far removed 
from that of the others already described. On 
the margin of this painting are scratched, in 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL 
OF ART. 


prizes obtained by pupils were, on 
Tuesday, the 15th of February, distributed 
his 
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THE LATE GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 


materials) au 


inf the following memoir, dra 
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“ British Artists and this Wonka” 0 


vious! 


this object may be 


ANS, Esa., the College, 
Tom Tayor, Ese., Lavender Sweep, 


Wandsworth. 
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the account 


ptions may also be paid into the 
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to 
the Cattermole Memorial Fund. 
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lamented artist 
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the founder, 
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prehensive address, by Mr. Red- 
the Prince distributed the prizes ; 
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prizes out of 10 


Queen's 
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f £26 
Eden 
had won silver medals. 


Miss Marianne Mansell 


cess of Wales’ 


SCHOOLS OF AKT. 
Dvsiix.—The annual exhibition of drawin gs, 
. of this school took place in 
. The most prominent THs ; . 
and modeller eminent and much 
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“Beautifully drawn by Mr. Burgess.” 
A safer portion of this running eriticism— 
safer, at all events, to imitate—consists of 
the indications given of the chief merit, 
or more striking characteristics, of the 
objects drawn. For most catalogues this 
method of annotation would be ample, the 
tors being left to form ther own un- 
biassed opinions of the excellence of the 
pa ge ge Thus the note on the oe 
of the upper arcade, “‘showing 
grandest treatment of architectural foliage 
attain ot hy Os ee Te ae 
inassive for urposes of su! exqui- 
sitely soft me refined in contour, and 
faultlessly composed,” is a profound criti- 
cism that may teach the o er how to 
look at the drawing. The little collection 
in question, brought together only for the 
illustration of the lecture, comuiatad of pho- 
tographs, and drawings in various styles ; 
of these some of the representations 
sculptural details —— Mr. Ruskin’s 
Sovra Kensincron Museum. — The | warm encomiums. o or three of Mr. 
po a an exhibition i — by Bunne = coloured ae 
ancient and deceased mas is | admirable representations of their objects, 
held annually at South Kensington in- though we fear the introduction of body- 
stead of the Royal Academy is without colour augurs ill for their durability. And 
a ot ge yo never for a | there was a sketch of the eaten 
moment entertained. It is unnecessary to | norio della Scala, by Samuel Prout, whi 
state that the several galleries now always | as a specimen of Pe berm perhaps, may be 
open at the Museum are, in reality, such | considered the gem of the collection. 
oe — — a — myer Mr. es or New Bonp ae has 
ictures n. e Royal Aca- | a picture of very great interest, the pro- 
ee te bound to supply the place vacated | duction of the late Baron Leys. It ie an 
by the British Institution. assemblage of portraits of the members of 
Pree Phen ee oe Mall | his famil Pgs son, that of his wife, and 
ro ra most suc season ; | those of his father, mother, and children. 
and Mr. Wallis is proposing to open his | It is painted in the peculiar manner of the 
usual Sprin exhibition, in April, with a | artist, and carries us back, as no doubt it 
— oO — ———- and ~~ | was designed to do, to the earlier state 
pictures, which, from all we hear, | of the Art. The picture to hich 
promises more than ordinary attractions. | is the original, 7 ste wabe wd on 
He Ss = ang ae Wy whose —_— have | was painted on a » neg placed over the 
m known and appreciated in the | chi -pi i 
annual exhibitions of the Water-Colour Seaantiiene. ae 
mary died on the 12th of February last. | ‘Tue Schoo. oF THE FEMALE ARTISTS. 
a month we hope to give some notice | a to the Society, No. 9, Conduit 
. ; treet, Bond Street, i 
pa oe Fee wen or A CaTA- | from the livin salted adie: = 4 
vain of — doe . megs < noir | thoroughly well managed and conducted, 
— sence, price, or the | under the superintendence of Miss Atkin- 
venly composition of catalogues, that | son, who is also hon. of the 
a) must not omit to thank Mr. Ruskin for | Society of Female Artists. e. “ in- 
chewing ws what a catalogue may become. | structor” is Mr. W. H. Fisk; and the 
be = e _ rf mee pages, ——_ ee (honorary) is Mr. George D. Leslie 
t : ings and photo- | A.R.A., who gives continual nal at- 
phs illustrative of the architecture of | tendance onl: to oo 
: ’ wh the 
Verona oe a shown at the Royal | largely indebted. The ‘ange wine modelo 
Baskin irl tna tied ctp| Som fects Soe ena es 
ia just such an aid to the stroller through | being three and a half guineas for’ the 
that most interesting temporary galle os | eee edn ay oo 
, ry as | term of three ths. 
would — a gh wig ee aa young — who derive to hase towed 
itself. ; wo whe i 
—— to a A neg 2 = cathedrd. this schoo Shne-aheostaane ah oa 
way, we listen with i i ivi 
— a A com oe to the fervent ioe Sent an Sen We oe 4 pe 
ge i ey be almost impossible | ladies to visit the gallery any Tuesda or 
Sectomele better,” he says of a fine | Friday, and judge for themselves. The 
ae eer ative Lombard moulding | exhibition of the Society of Female Artists 
soar fe Aen side of the Duomo. Of | contains many evidences of the resul 
a thing than’ is = more like | teaching in these schools oe 
, a ” . 
This, at all events, is Stieiiiel 4 eonait ‘he Steet Gah ee 
the. tion of the visi a wv of Day delivered his 
=r Secs sete 
filed, ‘as a local paper observes, with as 
— audience ee ne an 
public lecture. i j 
guanuldee of Bild Ast oto 
sent; and by Art is here to be understood 


” On Feb. 10th Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, D.C.L., gave ® lecture “On the 
Culture of the Fine Arts in its Influence 
on Industrial Pursuits.” The remaining 
lectures are—‘‘The Poetry of the Arts,’ 
by Mr. J. Dafforne, on the 24th of March ; 
“The Influences of Art on Civilisation,” 
Mr. H. O'Neil, A.B.A., on April 21st; 
and “ On the Tragic Element in the Drama 
and Fiction,” by Mr. Westland Marston, 
D.C.L. At-the meeting on the 3rd of Feb. 
the chief feature of the evening was the ex- 
hibition of a small collection of the works 
of the late President of the Society of 
British Artiste, Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone; this 
is referred to elsewhere. At future 
meetings, during the session, papers are to 
be by Mr. H. gb on “* uty and 
the Beautiful;” by Mr. H.C. Selous on 
‘Greek Art ;” and by Mr. J. Saddler, on 
“Engravers and Engraving.” On each 
= there will be an exhibition of works 
rt. 








which we are, and must be, from our nature 
and habits, lamentably deficient: we live 
in an atmosphere of -too much care and 











painting—in the highest department of hi 





of | i 


You are free to 


shut ”—so far, at least, as 
venience is concerned. 


gallery itself has upright sides, and @ 
mental roof, all lined with whi 
tiles. Viewed from the ¢loi 
which you have to descend 

steps, it looks something like 

me vihers end, the wpe = 

no! e ive Vi 
cloister abutting on the New Palace ¥ 
is striking and agape i 


however, a 
of 
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work of Richard Burbage, an actor and | 


artist, his contemporary. Among other 


the 
coming season, are those of the late 
Thomas Creswick, R.A.,and David Roberts’ 
celebrated drawings of ‘Scenes in the Holy 
Land.’ 

Tuz Lecrures, at South’ Kensington 
Museum, on “Ornamental Iron-work,” 
given by Mr. J. M. Capes, commenced on 
the 7th of last month, and were, and will 
be, continued on each successive Monday, 
till the series of six is completed. 7. 
are ially addressed to workmen, 
have hitherto been well attended by a 
considerable number of the class for whom 
they are intended. 

Mr. Beprorp LEMERE has } eriyecw a 
series of views of the grounds environ 
the Alexandra Park—examples of English 
sceaery—to which we have directed atten- 
tion. As specimens of Art these are 
productions of great merit, while they con- 
vey impressive ideas of the magnificent 
beauty of the forest-trees at Muswell Hill, 


which are certainly not An. yy by an 
of those that adorn the w or parks of 


the finest aristocratic demesnes of the | 
kingdom. They comment forcibly on our | 


appeal to preserve for the public, at any 
cost, the grounds that surround the 
Alexandra Palace. 

A Bust or Henry Lorp Brotenam 
has been. presented by Henry Francis 
Makins, Esq., to the Reform Club. It is 
the admirable work of John Adams, Acton, 
@ sculptor who was brought up and edu- 
cated by the late Philanthropist, Thomas 
Farmer, of Uaaneswury Hones, Ealing. 
He obtained the travelling fellowship of 
the Royal Academy, and was the inti- 
mate friend of John Gibson, in whose 
studio at Rome he was located for more 
than ten years, working continually by the 
side of the master, whose place in Art he 
would probably have taken, but that ill- 
health compelled his return to, and re- 
sidence in, London. If we ma judge from 
this bust, the anticipations of his profes- 
sional ability have been fulfilled, and 
fame may be expected to follow. It is a 
work of great power—a fine portrait— 
the old man eloquent: giving with mar- 
Vellous force the massive head and the 
vehement character of one of the foremost 


men of the age. It is not flattered; there 


is truth in every line of the features, while 
the expression has much of that eloquence 


which distinguished him in the day of his | ** 


prime. The draperies are disposed with 
skill, and altogether few productions of its 
class have been so eminently successful, re- 
garded either as a portrait or a work of | 
sculptured Art. 

THe Enoiish VaLentrves this year 
have been deplorably bad—mere absurdi- 
ties, for the most part, without a glimmer 
of Art. But the market—and as ng as 
there are youths and maidens a market 
there will always be—has been largely | 
supplied from ce, where assured] 
a “do Raga things = aap —_ 

supply we are mai inde to 
= Rimmed who has done Sonne deal, if 

“as way,” to improve the taste 
of the British public. We have seen at 
his renowned establishment works of this 
class, of such merit that the might be 
readily accepted by the most Iactidtons of 
critics and Art-lovers ; very beautiful as 
Compositions, and exquisite in 


for any student ; while in 
fancy is abundantly dis- 
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ex, 
The 
with 
very 
| scene 








| takes 


| more 


is somewhat forced too violently. But, perhaps 
ing in the entire series equals the desi 


entitl 


y Penees saving, the Fhil ines, such havoc the 
ieantic ot ; > - Pap 
Phe cand; 6 comets as ae 
*Hereward rescuing Alftruda.’ In contradis- 
tinction to these may be pointed out ‘Tolfrida 





Fo 
gE 
fF 
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3 
Es 


“ 
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Flanders Shore :’ every figure here is one to be 
studied in motive, attitude, and in expression ; 
painted on canvas by a masterly hand, this 
ae make © gee) pennes even with the 
i id given to it by i i most 
judictow maid sheave hee 
out with 


before a crucifix in their bed-chamber, a chil 
ide of and 


sleeps by the side of the bed, a brace of 
large hounds have their temporary 
abode in ‘Hereward’s First 


REVIEWS. 


8 


mere skeleton outlines ; 
lace, such ‘works, however 


beautiful and t in themselves, meet with 
but en een, generally ; and 
eyes leh 'and x ee uction of a certain — 
of li le into a composition ly 
enhances its value, by giving it a larger amount 
of pictorial cant a these shaded 
are in reality pictures. 

We might go through the whole series of 
these drawings and say something more or the 


larger | Jess compli of each one; for, as may be 
whe a gone eee ae higher merit than others, 
° 


outlines 


subject, ‘ Hereward’s Interview 

is Mother and the Priest Herluin’ is 
powerfully rendered: the wild convivial 
in the ancient hall is a composition of 


numerous figures full of action and 
skilfully arranged. ‘Martin Lightfoot Petre 


ereward’ is a clever drawing; the 


figures 
most animated: this latter quality is still 


a t in ‘How Hereward was caught 
rap,’ though the action of the horse 


‘Hereward runs his Ship upon the 


applied, we would observe—it comes 
4 extraoidinary power. ‘Hereward 


Hereward to pray :’ both are 








nor 


by we 


an 
memoranda made by the way. 
the aspect of the country, nor in its historical 
associations, in the manners and customs 
of its present inhabitants, is there anything to 
draw forth vivid and stirri description ; 
Mr Lear's narrative is pleasant 

reading. He often meets with, and is hospitably 
entertained by, most agreeable residents, where- 














tra ‘and he will find that every part of 
Corsica a0 yan stamped with original 
beauty and uncommon “f 


either in 


of the inner life of the 


people and he writes of what he saw in them 
their country in a quiet, congenial, and 


volume well ents the other 


books of travels, in central and southern Italy, 
and in Albania, published some years ago by 
the same writer and artist. 





Arr iw Exouaxp. Essays by Duttrow Coox. 
Published by Samrson w, Son, Aaxp 
Manrston. 


This is a gossiping series of papers, not given 
now to the publie for the drat time, They 
appeared, we believe, in some magazine, b 

ihe been subjected to enlargement and revision 
to prepare them for re-publication. The artists 
whose lives Mr. Dutton Cook has sketched out 
with a lively anecdotical pen are, for the most 
part, ee ee or but little ap- 


iated now in 


records of British Art ; 


though at one period they had « prominent 


epg tower, Baw sag 2 Allan. Ramsay, 
un. ; Cosway ; engraver ; North- 
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dern Painters,” and especially of the last volume, 
Mr. Cook says — teaphaticall a great work 
—a noble jewel in the crown o Art-literature, 
t enough to have its flaws dwelt upon 
some im ions and shortcomings in its 
inted out, 

cma rafter the , " 
‘eooatie ome aerial crete 
dissentients opinion w gh 
to the ing of any of Professor Ruskin's 
iti i a congenial spirit with 
admiration of the beautiful both 
ion to 
ime- 


writings an 
his love a 
in Art and nature. Without any 
Art-criticisms these sketches 
formation and amusement. 


Tux Wortp or rue Sza. By M. Moaurw Tan- 
pow. Translated end. calarged by the 
Rev. H. Manryw Haar, M.A. Published 
by Cassatt, Perren, axp Gatrrx. 


This is a volume of deep interest, full of know- 
ledge and wisdom ; a series of solemn and im- 
pressive, yet attractive, teachings from the book 
of nature. It is “an ample review of the 
ocean. world;” not, indeed, exhausting the 
subject, but dealing with so many parts of it 
as to convey to the reader an immense amount 
of information on matters concerning which all 
persons will desire to Soaw cmeatiinn: The 
style is exceedingly seductive, as harmonious 
as the theme of w. rcagnct yet pooled 
engravings, some large, some . some 
in colours.. They are admirably executed por- 
traits of many hundred obj in’ ing to 
the naturalist—but not to him only. The book 
may be read for amusement as well as instruc- 
tion, for it is rich in curious anecdote. 


Narvuns. A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
Science. Published at 9, Southampton 


Street, 
ce, Poser there is scarcely a weekly or 
monthly publication that does not treat, in some 
form or other, of the world of natural science, 
and also that there are periodicals more or less 
devoted to its teac! it might be thought 
that such » journal as is su uous. We 
presume, however, that it will not be found 
eo; the reading public, even of learned books, 
is large comparatively, and such will find in 
“ Nature” a comprehensive di of scientific 
information that will be w to them. 
The work is well sent out as to and 
printing; and in the numbers which have 
us are contributions of writers dis- 
tinguished their attainments in various 
branches of 5 Ana 


Tus Fist Henors or tux Cuoss. By 
Bexsamix Cranxe, Editor of “ Kind 
Words,” Author of “The Life of Jesus 
for Young People.” Illustrated by J. and 
G. Nicnoits. Published by the Sunpay 
Scuoot Union. 


Following the plan ado by Mr. Clarke in 
his former little volume, he has in this sketched 
the histories of the Apostles as recorded in 
Acta, telling the stories in 
to the com ion of chil- 
¢ and drawing from them such lessons as it 
to inculeate. With an attractive 
subject, numerous wings, and pretty bind- 
ing, here is a book that crowds of young 
it to possess, one, too, that 

il to be permanently useful. 


eor’s Fanuzs. Tilustrated by Exyest 

Guuser. Published by Casseit, Perren, 
ann Garin, 

An old friend in a new dress: the fables, 

famous for two thousand have been 

revised ‘and rewritten,” by J. B. Rundell, and 

@ history, giving us all that 

ven concerning sop the fabu- 

is full of excelient wesk-cnane 

; they are designed with 

and are vigorously en- 

no book of the year so 

gift-book to the young; its teach- 


i for all but more especially for 
Gene whe a beginning life, and must learn in 
the school of experience. 


Rozrxson Cavsoz. With One Hundred —— 
Illustrations by Exyest Guiser. 
lished by Joun Campzgn Horren. 


Another edition of this immortal book—and 

one that will delight every boy-reader ; for it 

is full of graphic character and redolent of 

humour; not coarse fan, but 

drolleries that admirably illustrate the 

In all his editions of works, 

sure to per er Pee 

have a conden i 

ander Selcraig, who changed } 

kirk,” and who having lived alone during f 
ears and four months on the island of Juan 

anebion, returned to Eng -. 

aD. 1723, a lieutenant in the British 

Young people will read this brief and 

history,” with almost as much avidity 

romantic tale woven out of it by Defoe. 

the books of the past year this is assured! 

of the most attractive and the best. 


A Grauuar or Exocution. By Jonn Mittagp. 
Publishers: Lonemans & Co. 

A book of this kind was y wanted: the 
Art of correctly speaking been strangely 
neglected ; for an Art it is, and one that may 
be easily taught by a competent teacher. 
There are rules that may be impressed on any 
mind. Pequiate SS Ss eo few 
possess it; but all who have to either in 
private or in public, may learn w to do it 
gracefully with effect. That is a truism 
on which the author insists. He cannot indeed 
make an orator, but he can, and does, show that 
awkwardness and embarrassment when address- 
ing either the many or the few, are by no 
means evils that cannot be overcome, and with 
but little difficulty. 

How often do we ony ea who fail to get 
on through a dozen sentences when 
called upon to speak ; yet who are fully masters 
of the subject th ve in hand, and who 
could talk about it y and effectively among 
friends or when “at home” with their auditors. 

To such we introduce Mr. Millard—an apt, 
intelligent, experienced, and singularly compe- 
tent teacher ; there are members of parliament, 
not a few, who might “go to school” to him 
with advantage, and who if they cannot 
take absolute lessons, may procure, and acquire 
oe his oe reyes little book. He 

ives lessons, not v in speaking. , but in read- 
in and to read weil is of vast importance to 
all who can read: to do so ill is to deprive an 
author of half his influence and worth ; yet how 
rare it is to meet even a tolerably good reader! 

Mr. Millard arranges his subjects under these 
heads: the mechanism of words; the vocal 
accompaniments of words; em is, or the 
enforcing of words. These divisions are sub- 
divided; and = treats of articulation, pro- 
nunciation, inflection, modulation, pauses, em- 
phases, and so forth. His rules mal new et 
comprehensive. He is evidently master of his 
theme, and no doubt he has had 
for his guidance; thorough] 
the importance of his task oat its gravity. To 
him it is a serious thing: it ought to be so to 
those of his pupils who are at any time likely to 
be called on to address a crowd; or, indeed, 


whose duty it ever is to speak or read even to a 
circle. ’ 


limited 


Tates or Tus Wurre Cocxane. 

Hvtron. 

Farrzn. 
Thie is simply © record of the fow brief tri- 

sand many marvellous escapes of “ Prince 
Charlie,”.in 1745. The-author =r warm yet 
not very enthusiastic admirer of the “Young 
Pretender ;” she does him, however, more 
than justice, and is fervent in laudation of his 
brave and self-sacrificing followers, men and 
women—of Flora Macdonald ially, a lady 
whose name has been and glorified 


; By Barpana 
Published by Gairrirx axp 











ever since the perils in which she took a pro- 
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Rosamonp Faxe; on, THE Prisoners 
James. y M. aww C. lee & 
trated by Roszar Duptey. Publ 
Grurrita AND Farran. 
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The Machines are adapted forall kinds of va tas 
and to the use of Se ee 
a Shirts, Collars, Skirts, Cloaks, Mantillas, 
They work equally well aoe si nen, wen, eo 


“se € _—. ml 























é/ Illustrated Seine, Samples of tte Rare and Mietery of the 
ry Sewing Machine, Sree tm application. 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMP" 
'@4, REGENT STREET, LONDON. - 


( 0 ee ee oe ee 
35, PILGRIM STREET, NEWCASTER OS T3EE. 













Brancn 
Orrices : 






: \ ie goods, with silk, cotton, or 
ci} seam, quilt, ier ben fel, al hg 
form every species of plain and 


“HOWE” SEWING NACHINES GOOD BLACK ‘SILKS. 








Mesens. JAY have diways in! | 
BLACK GROS GRA “ens, 


mitt by ee Boces oo Se a 


‘ho Sharttctrey Mme wl be Te Youd wees the eal | 
° Jays, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING ‘WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, AND 251, REGENT STREET. 

















PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Finely lingated, is now found to afford speedy relief from 
BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &c. 


It absorbs all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 
believed to be a preventive to all Fevers and Cholera. 





BRAGG’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each, by 
J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 
2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 


And by Saxczr and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Bancuay and Sox, Farringdon 
Street ; and all Chemists. 


RE-ISSUE, 


In SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, at CASSELL'S 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 


Tilustrated with upwards of ONE HUNDRED of the late 
MR. THOMAS MORTEN’S MASTERPIECES, 


PART I. vendy MARCH 26, Price Sixpence. 


CASSELL’S ART UNION, 


For the dissemination of FINE ART VOLUMES. No Blanks. Nisei Medes 








any respectable Bookseller, or 


Prosprcrusgs and TICKETS may be present Seventh 
direct from the Secretary, Mr. J. ron Pars, ‘Sauvage 





BILLIARD, DINING, OR LIBRARY TABLE COMBINED. 


(VAILE'S PATENT.) 


NO 
MACHINERY. Gee 






NOTHING TO 4 
REMOVE. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


COOPER & HOLT, 


WHOLESALE & EXPORT CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
48, 49, & 60, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, B.C. 


| 





FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM MOORGATER AND BROAD STREET RAILWAY STATIONS. e 








Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, 
















quality, while the prices are the same 
we thase ehaiged by other Dublin Alsse- 
facturers. We would call especial attention to 
-our Black Poplins, which far surpass the Silks of the 
present day in appearance and wear. 

PATTERNS POST PREE, DRESSES CARRIAGE FREE. 


Dublin Address—7 & 8, EUSTACE STREET. 
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PREPARED FROM RICE 
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| TESTIMONIALS. °. 
From EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.E.5., From CHARLES A. 


Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster, &. £c. Professor of Hygiene in the Roya) College of Surgeons, Analyst to t City 





“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. “I have never tasted anything of the kind more agree 
Colman's as superior to anything of the kind now before the public. : : sche ygen aga oe i 
From ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M_D., From SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, : 
Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” “ Aduiterations Detected,” and other Works, &c. &c. eee . % 4 = 2 : 
“T find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms | “I can highly recommend, it uated” a — Sao 
an exceedingly digestible and wholesome article of diet.” . nutrit A 





han 


Baglish word corn is derived from the Saxon or Dr. Beaumont drew up s table 
German word korn, and mally meant any degrees of digestibility possessed t 
like a seed; but is now eon food, At area head of this list he places RIOE, 
sedds used in making the digestion of which occupies only 
maize, barley, rye, extract the following from Dr. Beaumont’s table :-— 
don of, this tomm TIME OCTUPIED IN THE DIGESTION OF FOODS. 
Fond. Preparation. Hrs. Min. 
ple. Seve 0 
Or aoe te Seater Rice... 1s oe Dolled s 
grtin of the oat; in the United ~ 
: 
0 





He 
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i 
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iF 


nt 
i 
4 


all 
to maize seed; while in is 
, and oats are collectively called Pork eg ire 
Duck, Domestis ... = 
| Pork, fetandison “> poaed 1s 
parts of lean The structare of the RICE seed is delicate, and 
water, whilst)100 parts of the flour which it contains is remarkable for its fineness 
14 parte of water. Indeed, and beauty of colour, No grain admits of being reduced 
portion of the 26 per to 8o fine avstate of division as RICK, and hence this 
meat C indigestible, whilst corn is the best ——— for the preparation of an easily 
to. that every particle of digestible and highly nutritious Corn-Flour. } 
rice far Repsble of belog assimi- | For years oe 2. & J. Colman pore ee . 
"ie tae a in experiments having for their object. uction 
food, RICE—the food of three of s Corn-Flour superer to any kind at ioe offered 
00) of a pene to the British public, and they have saceseded in pro- 
other oqreal grains. It is richer in ducing one which fully answers their expectations and | of 
ts of nutrition; it is easily | wishes—from RICE. The-crude matters which exist (hi 
heating of the farinaceous in ever deséription of corn, and of which portions are’ di 
emarkable“sdranoes in snimal allowed to romain in ordinaty flour, are carefully elimic ‘i 
us on the fat-formers (non: | nated from their Corn-Flour. “ceous 
on Gon é They therefore strongly recommend it as a most dietetic 
| suitable food for suffering from the various | ¢ 
forms of dyspepsia, or from feeble di ive powers. 
No other farinaceous.aliment is so easily di 
it mar be parteken of late at night, s0 little does i 
f\ Toon on to the body interfere with the faculty of 
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Colman’s British Corn- Flour is superior to ordinary 
io food for invali i 
Lae gore pct or invalids, delicate persons, 





























To be obtained of all Grocers, Druggists, fo, in 1b, $b, & {Ib J 
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